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The SELECT COMMITTEE, appointed to take 
into conſideration the Means of promoting the 
Cultivation and Improvement of the Waſte, Unin- 
cloſed, and Unproductive Lands of the Kingdom; 
and to repoft the ſame from time to time, as it 
ſhall appear to them, together with their opinion 
thereupon, to the Houſe; 


AVING proceeded to that important inquiry, had, in the 
firſt place, laid before them a copy of the reſolutions of 
the Board of Agriculture, on the ſubject of cultivating the waſte 
lands and commons of the kingdom (fee Appendix, A.), toge- 
ther with various other communications from that Board ; in 
particular an addreſs from its Preſident, on which the reſolu- 
tions above mentioned were founded (Appendix, B.); and alſo 
extracts from the printed reports of the different ſurveyors em- 
ployed by the Board, in furniſhing accounts of the preſent agri- 
cultural ſtate of the various counties in theſe kingdoms, and 
the means of their improvement (Appendix, C.). From the 
conſideration of which, your Committee are deeply impreſſed 
with an opinion, that a general ſyſtem of facilitating the divi- 
fon of waſte lands and commons, is an object not only anxiovily 
to be wiſhed for, as the means of removing a material obſtacle 
to improvement, and of promoting the proſperity and general 
intereſts of the kingdom, but more particularly as being one of 
the moſt effectual meatures that can poflibly be ſuggeſted, for 
preventing any riſk of ſuffering under the preflure of ſcarcity 
in future. 

Your Committee would, however, have deferred making any 
report on this ſubject, till they had endeavoured, in fo far as 
their means of information permitted, to aſcertain the extent 
of thoſe waſte lands, and the probable advantages to be de- 
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rived by the Public from their improvement; and to inveſtigate 
the many important particulars connected with the conſideration 
of any general plan to bc :lopted for that purpoſe z—but as 
there is reaſon to believe, that, by taking carly meaſures for 
promoting ſuch improvements, thoſe lands might not only be 
ſpeedily brought into a ſtate of cultivation, but might be im- 
proved in fuch a manner, as to yield a conſiderable addition to 
the itock of proviſions for the ſuſtenance of the people, in the 
courſe both of the next and of the ſucceeding year, and more 
particularly to furniſh a very large additional ſupply of potatoes, 
when ſuch aid is peculiarly deſirable, namely, betore the pro- 
duce of the enſuing harveſt can be ready for con{umption,— 
your Committee thought it neceſſary to loſe no time, in ſub- 
mitting to the conſideration of the Houſe the general informa- 
tion to which they have already referred, together with the opi- 
nion they have been led to form thereupon. 

In conſidering the important ſubject before them, it occurred 
to your Committee, that it was material for the Houſe to deter- 
mine, as early as poſſible, whether it would be expedient or not, 
in a period of ſcarcity like the preſent, to grant any extraordi- 
nary encouragement to the culture of potatoes, more eſpecially 
if raiſed in the waſte lands of the kingdom, whether ſuch waſte 
lands be already divided and allotted, or not, It appears from 
2 paper laid before your Committee (Appendix D.), that ſuch 
lands are peculiarly calculated for the production of that article; 
and it 1s evident, that ſuch encouragement does not interfere with 
che uſual cultivation and produce of the kingdom. If the Houſe 
thought it adviſeable to come early to a determination in favour 
of that propoſition, the previous arrangements, for purchaſing 
proper ſets or plants, and for procuring information reſpecting 
the beſt mode of culture, might be taken by thoſe, who were 
inclined to engage in that branch of huſbandry. Premiums, 
amounting to a ſum not exceeding / Go, ooo, might be amply 
ſufficient Tor that purpoſe ; and by the proper diſtribution of 
which, two objects might be obtained at the ſame time; namely, 
that of ſecuring a great additional ſtock of ſubſiſtence at an early 
period of the ſeaſon, and alſo that of promoting the improve- 
ment of extenſive waſtes, now unproductive. Urged by ſo great 
an encouragement (which your Committee have been led to re- 
commend from the preſent ſcarcity of proviſions, and the extra- 
ordinary expence to which perſons who undertake to cultivate 
waſtes next year will be liable, in conſequence of the ſhortneſs 
of the notice to prepare for the {ame), there is every reaſon to 
hope, that ſuch exertions will be made by the proprietors and 
farmers in cultivating conſiderable tracts, and by the ſmaller 
commoners, in improving that portion of the waſte which _ 
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be allotted to them, that any diſtreſs we may now <cxperience, 
will ſoon give way to future ſeaſons of abundance. 

Any encouragement, however, to promote the cultivation of 
waſtes ſtill remaining in common, will be of little avail, unleſs 
ſome means are taken to facilitate their divition z and as a ge- 
neral ſyſtem cannot well be formed, without previouſly examin- 
ing a large proportion of the numerous private Acts which have 


already paſſed (for which purpoſe ſome ſteps have been already 


taken by your Committee; for, in their opinion, from the va- 
rious regulations therein contained, a general plan can beſt be 
drawn up); and as a meaſure of ſuch extent and importance 
muſt demand their minuteſt and moſt careful inquiry; your 
Committee are inclined to think, that it would require a con- 
ſiderable ſpace of time, before a Bill on this important and ex- 
tenſi ve ſubject could be prepared, and put in ſuch a ſhape, as 
might be likely to receive the approbation of the Houſe. But 
your Committee conceive, that in the mean time a Bill for faci- 
litating divitions of commons, by agreement among the parties 
intereſted, removing legal diſabilities for that purpoſe, would 
be attended with much public benefit, and in its principle could 
not be well objected to, It certainly would not require the 
ſame length of time for receiving the neceflary conſideration of 
Parliament, as a plan of a more extenſive nature, which they 
propoſe afterwards to bring forward. | 


Your Committee have therefore come to the following 
RESOLUTIONS: 


Reſolved, 


That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the waſte lands and commons of the 
kingdom, is one of the moſt important objects to which the 
attention of Parliament can poſſibly be directed. 


Reſolved, | 
That it is the opinion of this Committee. that the granting 


of a bounty to encourage the cultivation of potatoes, in lands 


at preſent lying waſte, uncultivated, or unproductive, would 

not only be the means of augmenting in a conſiderable degree 

that valuable article of food, but might alſo have the effect of 

promoting the improvement of extenſive tracts of land at pre- 
{ent of little value, 

Reſo,ved, 
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Reſolved, 


That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the Chair- 
man do move the Houſe for leave to bring in a Bill, for facili- 
tating the diviſion and inclofure of waſte lands and commons, 
by agreement among the partics intereſted therein, or a certain 
proportion thereof, and for removing certain legal diſabilitics 
that might otherwiſe ſtand in the way of ſuch agreement. 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX. 


Appendix A, 


KLSOLCTIONs of the Board of Agriculture on the Subject 


of the Waſte Lands and Commons of Great Britain, 
November 20th, 1795+ 


Refolwved, 


1. "THAT it appears to this Board, from the returns made of 

the ſtate of agriculture in the different counties, that a 
very conſiderable proportion of the territory of the united kingdom 
ſtill remains waſte and unproductive, though capable. of great improve- 
ment; and it is the opinion of the Board, that the preſent ſcarcity 
and high price of proviſions, call moſt forcibly for every poſſible 
encouragement that can be the means of bringing ſuch extenſive tracts 
of valuable land into a ſtate of cultivation, FL 

2. That the improvement of theſe lands would be greatly facilitated, 
by a general law, to render the diviſion and drainage thereof lefs 
troubleſome and expenſive ; the neceſſity of applying for private Acts 
being the chief obſtacle, and amounting, in many inſtances, to a pro- 
hibition of ſo eſſential an improvement. 

3. That it is expedient, that application be made to Parliament, 
to take under its conſideration the beſt mode of encouraging the im- 
provement of ſuch lands, as one of the moſt effectual means of provid- 
ing for an increaſed population, giving employment to the induſtrious 
and labouring poor, and preventing future ſcarcity. 

4. That, in the opinion of this Board, ſuch an application has be- 
come peculiarly neceſſary at this time, as the lands now in cultivation 
have been found, on the average of ſeveral years paſt, inadequate to 
the conſumption of the kingdom; and that ſuch an encouragement of 
agriculture as is here recommended might not only be the means of 
raiſing a ſufficient quantity of bread corn for the home conſumption, 
but alſo of providing a ſurplus, and preventing the precarious fitua- 
ion of depending on foreign countries for the national ſubſiſtence. 

5. That the Preſident be requeſted to move, in the Houle of Com- 
mons, for the appointment of a Committee, to take the above import- 
ant ſubject into conſideration ; and that the Board £0 lay before any 
Committee that may be appointed for that purpoſe, all the information 
that it has been able to collect in regard to the waſte aud unproductive 


lands of the kingdom, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, Preſent, 
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Memorandum reſpecting the Third Reſolution. 


The increaſed population alluded to in the preceding Third 
Refolution, in ſo far at leaſt as regards the Metropolis, 
appears ſuthciently evident from the following Account of 
the Number of Black or Neat Cattle and Sheep Annually 
brought for Sale to Smithfield Market, from the Year 1732 
to 1794, both incluſive. g 
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Years Cattle, Sheep. 
—— — — —— TT eot nn en ST CEE 
1732 76,210 514,700 
1733 | 80,169 $55,050 
1734 | 78,8 10 566,910 
1735 83,8944 599,979 
1736 87,696 | $87,420 
1737 | 89,302 | 607,330 
1728 | 87,010 568.35 
1739 | 86,787 568,930 
1740 384,810 501,020 
174 [177% [336,780 
1742 705601 | 503,200 
748 ‚˖‚·— wn 495,120 
1744 | 76,645 490, 620 
. 553,990 
1746 | 71,552 620,790 
1747 71,150 621,780 
1748 677681 610,060 
1749 72,705 624,220 
1 70,65 656,349 
1751 69,589 631,890 
1752 73708 | 642,100 
I 648,440 
e 631,350 
1755 | 74299 047,100 
F 6244710 
1757 32,012 574900 
1758 | 84,242 5 50,930 
1759 $0,439 | 582,260 
1760 | 88, 594 022,210 
1761 82,514 665,010 
1762 102,831 772,160 
1763 80,851 | 653,110 
1764 7 53108 | 556,360 
1765 $1,030 537,000 
1760 755534 5742799 
1767 7324 574,0 50 
1768 79,660 | 626,170 
400 ii 642,910 
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Years. Cattle. Sheep. 
1770 | $6,890 649,990 
177! 55 031,860 
1772 2503 609,5 40 
1773 90,33 609,740 
1774 99,419 5859290 
1775 93,581 623,950 
1776 99,372 671,700 
1777 93,714 714,870 
1778 97360 658,549 
1779 97,352 670,540 
1780 102,383 706,850 
1781 102,543 743.330 
1782 101,176 728,970 
1783 101,840 | 701,610 
1784 | 98,143 616,110 
1785 99,057 741,479 
1786 92,270 605,910 
i787 94:940 668,570 
1788 92,829 679,100 
1789 93,269 | 693,700 
1790 103,708 729,060 
1791 99,838 7 29,800 
1792 107,263 752,509. 
1793 116,488 | 729,810 
1794 109,004 | 7177990 


It is to be obſerved alſo, that the fize and weight both of cattle and 
ſheep, have probably increaſed at leaſt one fourth ſince . accord- 
ing to which rate, the conſumption of meat, per pound, has augment- 
ed, beſides the addition in point of number. 


The Increaſe every Ten Years, ſince 1732, is as follows: 


—_— 
6—— 
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] 
Cattle, | Sheep. 

Conſumption in 1794 109,064. 717,990 
Increaſe, compared with the conſump- | 

tion in 1784. (10 years) = 10,921 101,880 

De in 1774 (20 years) 18,645 132,00 

De in 1754 (30 years) - 33,896 161,630 

De in 1754 (40 years) - 343774 86,640 

D' in 1744 (50 years) - 32,410 227,370 

De in 1732 (62 years) + 32,854 | 203, 290 


Conſequently the total increaſe, in 62 years, amounts to the enor- 


mous number of 32,854 head of catile, and 203,290 ſheep, for the 
metropolis alone, 
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Appendix B. 


ADDRESS to the Members of the Board of AcrRtcuLTURE, 
on the Cultivation and Improvement of the Waſte Lands 
of Great Britain: By the Preſident, 


INTRODUCTION. 
AT the concluſion of the laſt Seſſion, I had the honour of ſtating to 


the Board, my intention of laying before it ſome obſervations 
on the cultivation and improvement of the waſte lands of the kingdom, 
a ſubject at all times of great importance, but peculiarly ſo at the 
preſent moment, when the nation is under the neceſſity of looking to 
foreign countries for a part of its ſubſiſtence. Fortunately, however, 
we have reſources in our power, if properly called forth, more than 
ſufhcient to prevent the neceſſity of depending, in future, upon other 
countries, for any of the neceſſaries of life. To point out the means 
of bringing ſuch reſources into action, and to explain the advantages 
to be derived jrom them, is the object of this Addreſs, 

For the purpoſe of ſtating the ſubject with the greater perſpicuity, I 
ſhall conbder it under the Rollowing heads : 

I, The circumſtances which oecafioned, in ancient times, the 
exiſtence of ſuch an extent of waſte lands and commons in 
the kingdom, including thoſe Which have hitherto retarded 
their improvement. | 

II. An eſtimate of the extent of thoſe waſte lands, in fo far as the 
ſame can be aſcertained, and the probable reſources to he de- 
rived trom their cultivation and improvement. 

III. The different kinds of richts of common, which exiſt in the 
Kingdom, and are known in law. 

IV. The law, as it now ſtands, for the divifion of waſtes and com- 
mans; and ſuch alterations as have been ſuggeſted, for the 

vrpoſe of facilitating ſuch diviſions. | 
V. The la» and practice of North Britain, in regard to the diviſion 
of ſuch lands, where a general AR for incloſing commons 

has long been eſtabliſned; with the improvements which can 
be made therein. 

VI. Some general obſervations on the many public advantages, 
and the many private benefits, to be derived from the divi- 
ſion and improvement of ſuch lands. 


e 
On the Circumfiances which ancicntly accafioned ſuch an Extent of Waſte 


Lande e Commons, and thoſe which have hitherta retarded their 
I np NEON, 


IN tracing the circumſtances which anciently occaſioned ſuch an 


extent of waite lands and commons in the kingdom, and thoſe which 
| have 
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have hitherto retarded their improvement, the inquiries for that pur- 
poſe were much facilitated by the information found, not only in the 
Reports tranſmitted to the Board on the agricultural ſtate of the king- 
dom“, but alſo in the writings of ſeveral intelligent authors who have 
incidentally treated of that ſubject T. It would thence appear, that 
England was anciently divided into diſtricts, the extent and value of 
which varied extremely. Certain, portions of theſe diſtricts, under 
the name of demeſne lands, reſerved to the Lords and Barons of the 
ſeveral diviſions, were poſſeſſed by the proprietors themſelves, and 
cultivated for their uſe and behoof by their ſervants and vaſſals, the 
latter of whom had frequently lands granted to them in ſeveralty, 
ſubject to the above, and to other ſervices of a feudal nature. In 
proceſs of time, as population increaſed, other portions of land were 
granted by the Lord, which the tenants of the manor occupied 2s 
common fields and meadows, part of which was kept in graſs, for 
paſturage, or for hay, to ſecure winter proviſion for their cattle, 
and the remainder was cultivated for grain, The reſidue was called 
the Lord's waſte, and being conſidered of little value, the tenants of 
the manor were permitted to take from it, turf for fuel, wood for the 
purpoſe of building or repairing their honſes, conſtructing their in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry, &c.; and on the herbage, the cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes, both of the lord and of his tenants, Grind the ſcanty means 
of ſubſiſtence. The firſt portion was held in ſeveralty, and at an early 
period was incloſed, to prevent the ins roachments of tlie farmers in 
the neighbourhood, The ſecond, whilft the crop was upon the ground, 
whether meadow, graſs, or grain, belonged excluſively to the perſons 
to whom it was granted, and by whom it was reſpectively occupied 
in ſeveralty ; but no ſooner was the crop ſecure, than it reverted into 
4 ſtate of commonage, among all the perſons who had grants of lands 
in ſuch common fields. The third diviſion always remained in com- 
mon, ſubject to a variety of regulations, according to the cuſtoms - 
eſtabliſhed in the different manors, whether the common was ſtinted 
or unſtinted, or whether more than one manor or townſhip happened 
to be intereſted in the ſame waſte. Such were the circumſtances, 
joined to the {canty population and deſective agriculture of the country 
at that time, to which the great extent of waſte lands 1n the kingdom 
1s to be attributed: In addition to which it may be obſerved, that 
in various parts of the kingdom, vaſt trads were appropriated to the 
uſe of the ſovereign, under the general name of foreſts or chaſes, tor 
the purpoſe of enabling him to enjoy the great ſource of amuſement in 
thoie days, the diverſion of hunting and hawking, without moleſta- 
ion or encroachment. 


1 
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* See, in particular, the Agricultural Account of Wilts, p. 1 5. 

+ Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol, ji. p- o0.—Marſtial' Rural 
Kconomy of Yorkſhire, vol. i. p. 48. -- Remarks upon the Hiſtory of 
the Landed and Commercial Policy of England, vol. 1. p. 133.—and 
the Elements of Commerce and Theory of Taxes, by Dean Tucker; 
a work which the Author printed, and diſtributed among his friends, 


but never publiſhed, though a moſt valuable performance, | 
B a The 
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The idea of having lands in common, it has been juſtly remarked, is 
to he derived from that barbarous ſtate of ſociety *, when men were 
ſtrangers to any higher occupation than thoſe of 1nncers or ſhepherds, 
or had only juſt caſted the advantages to be reaper! from the cultivation 
of the earth. But when once ſuch a mode of occupancy, however 
diſadvantageous, is eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, i: is extremely difficult 

to bring about an alteration, more eſpecially if there are any circum- 
ſtances, which lead any number of individuals of the ſociety to ima- 
gine, that it is or their owa private intereſt to ſupport the exiſtence 
of ſuch a cuſtom, or if any obſtacles render the means of altering that 
{ſyſtem either troubleſome or expenſive. 

This leads me briefly to ſtate the objections which have been made 
to the improvement of waſte lands, ani the obſtacles which have 
hicherto prevented their cult! vation. | 

[a the firit place it has heen urged, that the improvement of waſtes 
has a tendency to depopulate the country, by diminiſhing the number 
of cottagers, who refide in their neizhbourhood ; and who, in a great 
meaſure, exiſt, as it is ſuppoſed, by the miſerable profits derived from 
them, Such an idea, however, is as little juſtified by experience, as 
it is evidently contrary to reaſon and common ſenſe. It is impoſſible 

to ſuppoſe that the poor ſhould be injured by that circumſtance, which 
ſecures to them a good market for their labour (in which the real riches 
of a cottager conſiſts), which will furniſh them with the means of con- 
ſtant employment, and by which the farmer will be enabled to pay 
them betrer wiges than before, If a general Bill for the improve- 
ment of waſte lands were to be paſſed, every poſſible attention to the 
rights of the commoners would neceſſarily be paid; and as incloſures, 
it is to be hope, will, in future, he conducted on leſs expenſive prin- 
ciples than heretofoie, the poor evidently ſtand a better chance than 
ever of ha ing their full ſhare ondiminiſhed. Some regulations alſo 
muſt be ini-rted in the Bill, io ſecure the accommodations they may 
have occafion for, by enlarging, where circumſtances will admit it, 
tac 2 annexed to cheir reſpective cottages, giving them a decided 
E erence with re ſpect to locality over the * rights, throwing the 

urden of ting fences upon the larger commoners, and allorting, 
where it is necefſary, a certain portion of the common for the fpectal 
perpoſe of providing them with fuel, and thus. the ſmalleſt proprietor 
will in one reſpect he obviouſly benefited; for any portion of ground, 
however inconfiderable, planted with furze or quick growing wood, 
and dedicated to that purpoſe folely, would, Aus proper regulations, 
be as productice of {uel, as ten times the ſpace where no order or regu; 
larity is obterved. If by ſuch means the intereſts of the cottagers are 
Properly attended to; if their riglits are preferved, or an ample 


—— — — — 1 
1 * 


It is remarked in the County Reports, that thoſe who live in the 
nezghbourtond of great waites, are ſtill an idle and lawleſs ſet of peo- 
ple. Brecknok Report, p. 40 and 42. Radnor Report, p. 16- 
That ſuch commons are the freu uent reſort of thieves and other de- 
predators on the public; Lincolnſhire Report, p. 23.—And are on 
that account, but particularly near the capital, a public nuiſance ; 
Foote's Middleſex, p. 30. : 

| compenſation 
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compenſation given for them, if their ſituation is in every reſpect to 
be ameliorated, it is hoped that the Legiſlature will judge it proper 
and expedient to take ſuch m-aſures as may be the beſt calculated 
for bringing into culture ſo large a portion of its territory, though 
it may not accord with the prejudices of any particular OT of 
perſons, whoſe objections evidently originate from the apprehenſion, 
rather than the certainty of injury, and who will confider 1t as the 
greateſt favour that can be conferred upon them, when the meaſure is 
thoroughly underſtood®, , 
n 
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*The advantages which not only the Public, but the cotta 
derive from the ineloſing of waſtes, under a proper ſyſtem, is happily 
exemplified ir. one of the Reports laid before the Board, from which 
the following particulars are extracted: 

© The commonable land belonging to a pariſh in Worceſterſhire, 
which is fituated very near to Feokfbury, in Glouceſterſhire, was 
incloſed about twenty-two years ago; and there was an allotment, 
containing twenty-five acres, ſet out for the uſe of ſuch of the poor 
as rented leſs than ten pounds a year, to be ſtocked in common. 
At that time there were about ſixteen people on the pariſh books, 
ſome of whom had families. Previous to the inclofure, there were 
ſome few cottages that had land let with them, to the amount of ſix 
pounds or ſeven pounds a year each. The occupiers of theſe cot- 
tages, with land annexed to them, were remarkable for bringing u 
their families in a more neat and decent manner than thoſe ob 
cottages were without land, and it was this circumſtance which in- 
duced the lord of the manor (to whom almoſt the whole of the pariſh 
belonged) to lay out a plot of lands (beſ les the common before men- 
tioned) to other of the cottages, and to add a ſmall building, ſuffi- 
cient to contain a horſe or a cow, and likewiſe grafting- ſtocks to 
raiſe orchards. In ſome inſtances, ſmall ſums of money were lent 
to theſe cottagers, for the purchaſe of a cow, a mare, or a pig. 
Ihe following good effects have been the conſequenee of this pro- 
ceeding, It has not, in one ivſtance, failed of giving an induſtrious 
turn, even to ſome of thoſe who were before idle and profligate. 
Their attention in nurſing up the young trees has been ſo much 
beyond what a farmer, intent upon greater objects, can or will 
beſtow, that the value of the orchards is increafed to forty ſhillings 
per acre, in land which was of lefs than half the value in its former 
ſtate. And the poor's rates have, from this cauſe, fallen to four 
pence in the pound or leſs, there being only two (and thoſe very old) 
people on the books at this time, whilſt the adjoining parithes are 
aſſeſſed from two ſhillings and fixpence to five ſhillings in the pound. 
Theſe are lahourers, and good ones; their little concerns are ma- 
naged by their wives and children, with their own aſſiſtance, after 
their day's work, Their ſtock conſiſts of a cow, a yearling heiter, 
© or a mate to breed (from which a colt half a year old will fetch from 
* {3 to Ls), a ſow, ard 30 or 40 geeſe, This, therefore, has. been 
© the means of bringing a ſupply of poultry and fruit to the market, 
of increaſing population, and making land produce double the rent 
© a farmer can ufford to give. Davis's Oxford Report, p. 34. 
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In the ſecond place it is ſaid, that commons are an excellent nur- 
ſery for rearing young cattle, and conſequently ought to he preſerved, 
No idea however can poſſibly be more abſurd. If any perſon will 
take the truuble of comparing the ſtock on any common, with thoſe 
to be found in the neighbouring incloſures, they will ſoon be ſatisfied 
of the contrary, That commons are well calculated for ſtunting the 
growth, or rather ſtarving animals of every deſcription, thoſe who 
paſture their ſtock upon them, have in general experienced, Where 
the right of common is unlimited, as Dean Tucker juſtly obſerves, the 
ground is ſo overſtocked with numbers, that no large ſized or generous 
ani mal can be bred upon it; and even where the right is limited, frauds 
may be committed, and the ſtint ts in general ſo large, that, in unta- 
vourable ſeaſons, the commons, though under limitation, are of little 
uſe. In regard to feeding lambs, colts, or calves, it 1s apprehended, 
that Parry free from diſeaſe, and incloſutes properly watered and 
ſheltered, can afford gtaſs better and more plentitvl, and rear them on 
the whole to more advantage, than wild barren commons over-run with 
heath, furze, fern, or bruſh-wood *. 

The only remaining objections, entitled to conſideration, are, the 
heavy charges and other difficulties attending the diviſion of commons, 
and, even after they are divided, the expence neceffary for their im- 
provement, which does not always repay the proprietor the charges 
which it coſts him. 


Theſe are, in fact, the only obſtacles, which prevent the Public from 


ſpeedily receiving all the extenfive and various benefits which may be 
expected from the cultivation of our waſte lands; and, fortunately, 
theſe are obſtacles, which it is to be hoped will be ſpeedily removed 
by the exertions of the Board of Agriculture. In regard tothe expence 
and difficulty attending the diviſion of commons, which are ſo great, 
thar where the common 1s ſmall, the expence of obtaining an AR, par. 
ticularly if conte!ted, would do more than improve the land in queſtion, 
there can be little doubt, that the Legiſlature will remove every ob- 
ſtacle of that nature, when once the many important advantages, to be 
derived from facilitating the divinon of waſtes, are pointed out. And 
as to the expence of improvement, it is to be obſerved, that as the 
proprietors of ſuch waſtes will, in future, have their ſhare allotted to 
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Who would not wiſh to ſee every waſte in the kingdom improved 
on ſuch principles? and how much will not the ſituation of every 
cottager be ameliorated, if ſuch a ſyſtem were to be adopted ? | 

The difference between the ſize of cattle and ſheep now, and in 
the reign of Queen Anne, when half the ock of the kingdom were 
fed on commons, is hardly to be credited. In 17%, the cattle and 
ſheep fold at Smithfield market, weighed, at an average, as follows :—- 
Beeves 370 lb. calves colb. ſheep 281b, lambs 181b, Now it may 
be ſtated, beeves 8001b, calves 1481h, ſheep 8olb. and lambs 50 Ib, 
The increaſe is principally, if not ſolely, to be attributed to the im- 
provements which have been effected within theſe laſt 60 years, and the 
feeding of our young ſtock, in good incloſed paltures, inſtead of waſtes 
and commons, | 


them 
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them at a very inconſiderable expence, the money they are able to lay 
out, inſtead of being exhauſted in procuring a diviſion, will be expended 
on the improvement of the ſoil, and in many caſes will be ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, There will then be little riſk of the proprietor 
wanting a ſufficient return for the capital expended. Beſides, when 
the Board of Agriculture ſhall have collected into one focus, the reſult 
of the experience of the whole kingdom, in regard to the beſt mode of 
rendering waſte lands productive, ſuch improvements will be no longer 
a matter of doubt, nor the means of effecting them uncertain. Ihe 
proprietors of ſuch waſtes will no longer be under the neceſſity of dif- 
covering, by means of expenſive experiments, the beſt means of im- 
proving their property, but they will at once be able to determine how 
to render any portion of the waſte allotted to them, productive and 
valuable, 

At preſent, a right of common 1s ſeliom of much advantage to theſe 
who enjoy it, From the Weſtmoreland Report it appears, on the moſt 
unqueſtjonable authority, that the liberty of keeping ten ſheep, for a 
whole year, may be hired for fix-pence, ard as it is ſuppoſed to require 
fix acres to maintain that number of ſheep, the rent of ſuck land, 
therefore, is only a penny an acre, and the price of the fee ſimple of it, 
at twenty- four years purchaſe, two ſhillings *. In Wales, where the 
commons are probably better, tour-pence per head per annum is the 
rate of keeping a : on ſuch ground, and other cattle in proportion t. 
In many parts of the kingdom, however, it would appear from ſeveral 
of the Reports tranſmitted to the Board, that many decline availing 
themſelves of ſuch a privilege, finding that it does not, on a fair calcu- 
lation, pay even common intereſt for the capital employed tg. The 
following caſe puts in the ſtrongeſt point of view, how that even a 
loſs ma Ls ſuſtained by commonage, Let one man, having a right to 
do fo for nothing, put a cow of any value upon the generality of com- 
mons, any time in Ginn: and let any other give a farmer 15, 6d. a week 
for the keep of his cow in an incloſure, both being of the ſame value 
when firſt turned our; if both are driven to market at Michaelmas, the 
difterence of price will do more than repay the expence of the keep, 
without making any allowance tor the additional quantity of milk 
v hich the cow, kept in an incloſure, muſt yieldy, In regard to Hef 
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* See the Biſhop of Llandaf's Preliminary Obſervations to the 
Weſlmoreland Report, p. 8. The learned and reſpectable Prelate juſtly 
adds, „That whilit there is an acre of ſuch waſte improveable land in 
Great Britain, it may be hoped, that when the Legiſlature ſhal. turn 
© its attention to the ſubject, no inhabitant of this iſland will de driven, 
© by diſtreſs, to ſeek a ſubſiſtence in Aſtica, or America.“ 

+ North Wales Survey, County of Flint, p. z. 

+ See Devon Report, p. 52 and 53; Tincoin Report, p. 28; 
Baird's Middleſex, p. 23; and particularly Radnor Report, p. 25; 
aud Wilts Report, p. 130. | ; | 

{ By ſome it is aſſerted, that if a cottager purchaſes a cow in ſprings 
and keeps it upon a common during the beſt ſeaſon of the year, and 
afterwards ſells it at Michaelmas, that the difterence of the price runs 

away 
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if they are of a yaluable ſort, the profit of hiring land, inſtead of putting 
them on a common for nothing, is til! greater“. And the enormous 
lofles ſuſtained hy that ſpecies of ſtock, wien the rot, or any infectious 
diforder, gets into a negleRed flock, can hardly be calculated, Can 
there then be ſtronger arguments, in favour of giving every poflible 
alſiſtance and facility to the improvement of our waſte lands, which at 
preſent are, in many caſes, a real loſs to the community, and a preju- 
dice to thoſe who might be ſuppoſed to derive ſome beneſit from them, 
but which, if improved, might add millions to the national wealth, and 
furniſh the means of occupation and ſubſiſtence to millions of addi, 
tional ſubjects? 


SECT, II. 
On the Extent and Value of the WASH Lanps in the Kingdom, 


IT would certainly have been extremely deſirable to have been able 
exactly to aſcertain the extent of waſte land in the kingdom; but that 
could not be effected, without an expence to which the funds of the 
Board were totally inadequate. It is a ſubject, however, which may be 
well entitled to the conſideration of Parliament, Whether a ſurvey of them 
ought not to be made, either at the public expence, or at the charge of 
thoſe, to whom the property of ſuch waſtes principally belongs? In the 
interim, the following rough eſtimate of their magnitude and extent, 
partly founded on the Reports tranſmitted to the Board by its different 
ſurveyors ; partly on calculations made from the county maps, where 
they have diſtinguiſhed the waſte from the cultivated land; and partly, 
where both theſe ſources of information tailed, from ſuch other means of 
calculating, as it was poflible to have acceſs to; will give ſome idea of 
the extent of the kingdom, and the proportion of the waſte and unin- 
cloſed, to the cultivated part of 1t. 
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away with all the proſit that could be got from the milk, &c. Even in 
ſtinted paſtures, which are likely to be the moſt profitable, the advantages 


are very inconfiderable, and nothing in compariſon to thoſe which the 


ſame lands would produce under a proper ſyſtem of cultivation, A 
cow turned on a common may get her own living for three months, 
which is 25 much as ſhe will be able to do, without ſome aſſiſtance from 
the garden, bran, &c. ; and ſuch a cow, being obliged to be on foot all 
the day, and perhaps at night too, gives but a very ſcanty meal when 
milked; Foote's Middleſex, 

See Leiceſter Report, p. 57, 
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General View of the Extent of the Iſland if Great Britain, and the 
Proportion between the waſte and unincloſed, and the cultivated 
Part there. 


| ACRES. | 
— 


— — \ 


|Uncultivated. | Cultivated. ] Total Extent. } 


— — ns = 


England and Wales | 7,888,777 139,027,156 146,915,933 | 
Scotland” - © = 6 14218, 224 4847 26,369,695 


— — a 


422510 7,001 51,178,627 73,285,628 


— 


Uncultivate!l! 422, 107, 001 
— 
Total F 73,285,628 | 


een Coen | 


The above eſtimate will give ſome general idea of the magnitude of 
this great ſource of future national wealth, From it, there 1s too much 
reaſon to believe, that no leſs a quantity than rwenty-two millions re- 
mains unincloſed and uncultivated. What a difference would it not make 
in the ſtate and proſperity of this iſland, were only one half of theſe ex- 
tenfive waſtes, in the words of ond of the Reports“, to wave with 
© luxuriant crops of grain—be covered with innumerable herds and 
« flocks, or clothed with ſtately timber ! : 

Of 
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* Weſtmoreland Survey, p. 53. 

+ There is a circumſtance alſo, of which it may not be improper to 
take notice in this place, The waſte lands above enumerated are not 
only uncultivated themſelves, but they have a tendency to make the 
farmers in the neighbourhood neglect the improvement of the lands 
they enjoy in ſeveralty (a). The dung of the ſtock kept on the waſte, 
unleſs where the ſyſtem of ſheep-folding is adopted, is evidently loſt ; 
and when once a perſon learns to become careleſs of one article, the 
ſame ſpirit of inattention ſoon ſpreads, to others of perhaps greater 
importance: and fo infinitely ſuperior does land appear, when culti- 
vated even in the moſt flovenly manner, compared to the adjoining 
waſte or common, that there is but little call for exertion, After 


making ſuch a compariſon, the huſpandman is tov apt to fit down. 


completely ſatisfied with the wonderful progreſs he has already made, 
though he has reached, perhaps, only the firlt ſtage of improvement. 
Beſides, there is bere every encouragement to idleneſs. A farmer, thus 
ſituated, naturally depends upon the imaginary profits to be derived 
from the adjoining commons, for the ſummer ſuſtenance of his ſtock, 
n alvantage which he enjoys gratis, and thence he flatters himſelf that 


64.) Brecon Rep. p. 39. 
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Of the value of theſe waſtes, were they improved in the manner of 
ſwhich they are capable, it is dificnlt to form any adequate idea. At the 
ſame time it may be of ſervice to ſubmit ſome data, as the baſis of fu- 
ture calculation. On the ſuppoſition, therefore, that there are twenty- 
two millions of acres of waſte and unincloſed lands in the kingdom, the 
whole may be divided, according to the various qualities of the foil and 
urtace, in the following manner: 


No. of Acres. 


Lands incapable of all improvement r, ooo, ooo 


Lands fit to he planted 4 3,5000, o 
Lands fit for upland paſture - = 14,990,000 
Lands fit for tillage - =» - _ 2,000,000 

Lands capable of being converted into 
meadow, er water meadow « 1,000,000 
Total - - 22,000,090 


"The million of acres, ſtated as being incapable of cultivation, mufi 
be eſtimated as of no annual value. 

The three millions of acres, ſuppoſed to be fit for plantation, accord. 
ing to the ingenious calculation of the Biſhop of Llandaff, may be worth 
eight ſhillings per acre, or, in all, ( 1,2co,0c0 per annum. "This, 
however, 1s the value of the annual produce, and not rent. 

The fourteen millions of acres of upland paſture, when improved. 
cannot be calculated at leſs than 57. per acre of rent, or ( 3,500,000 
per annum. 

The three millions of acres, ſuppoſed to be convertible into arable 
land, would certainly, when incloſed, be worth, at an average, 10s, pet 
acre, or , 1,500,000 per annum. 
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he can ſubſiſt without the drudgery of hard labour, to which the proper 
gultivation of his tarm would unavoidably ſubject him, Such circum- 
{ances as theſe, operating in a greater or leſſer degree along the mar- 

ins of all our waſtes, and affecting the cultivation of the incloſed land 
in their neighbourhood, muſt, on the whole, be productive of very 
conſiderable national loſs. 

* See Preliminary Obſervations to the Survey of Weſtmoreland, 
p. 10. The Brhop calculates, that a barren eſtate, conſiſting of 1,000 
acres, though placed in a high and bleak fituation, may be improved by 
plantation, from 4/. 3s. 4d. to £ 400 per annum, Or 85. per acre, reck- 
oning the value of a reverſion as a preſent certainty, and ſtating the 
intereſt of money only at / 4 per cent. In other places, however, more 
favourable to the growth of trees, the profit is eſtimated much higher. 
In the Hampſhire Report in particular, p. 30, it is ſtated by two very 
experienced nurſerymen, that even poor land, when planted, will pro- 
duce per acre, at the end of 25 years, at leaſt C 100 of value in timber 
and firewood. —In Scotland, Dr. Robertſon Rates the profit at G.. er 


acre ; Perth Report, p. 107. The Biſhop ſeems to have hit on a juſt 


and proper medium, applicable as an average to the whole kingdom. 
The 
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The million of acres, ſuppoſed to be converted into meadow, or 
water meadow, cannot be calculated at leſs thaa 1/4, 105. per acre, or 
i, oo, ooo in all, 


The account may then be thus ſtated: 


Rent of the upland paſture L 3,500,009 
Rent of the arable land - . 1, 500,000 
Rent of the meadows « — - 1,500,000 
"4 £90,000 
This muſt be multiplied by 3, in order to 5 
give the annual produce O 
19, 500,000 


Add the annual produce of the three millions 
of acres, ſuppoſed to be planted, amount- 
ing to - 8 * — - - 1,200,000 


Total - - AF 20,700,000 


It has been already ſtated, that in many inſtances waſte lands and 
commons are let even for 14. per acre; and in others, that perſons do 
not think it worth their while to avail themſelves of the privilege of 
ſending ſtock to paſture on them; and that it is a right often attended 
with loſs, inſtead of benefit. At the ſame time, theſe waſtes muſt pro- 
Ace ſomething. Having calculated, however, the improved produce 
under 20s, ber acre, it is impoſſible to eſtimate the preſent value at 
above one tenth of that ſum, or 2s. per acre, as the average of the 
whole kingdom, This, amounting in all to / 2,100,000, for twenty-one 
millions of acres, it is probably as high as that produce is really worth, 
more eſpecially collected as it is from extenfive and uncultivated waſtes, 
under every poſſible diſadvantage. | 

Theſe calculations, however imperfe&, will, it is hoped, furniſh the 
Board with ſome idea of the magnitude of this object in a national point 
of view; and when to that is to be added, the great advantages to be 
derived from the improvement of land, at preſent under a defective 
ſyſtem of cultivation, it is difficult to hazard the naming of any ſum, for 
the total additional income, which the people of this iſland may derive 
from agricultural improvements, without being ſuſpected of exaggeration, 
at leaſt by thoſe, who, unaccuſtomed to trace the effects of induſtry and 
exertion, except in ſmall diſtricts, cannot at once enter into the ſpirit 
and juſtneſs of calculations, which include in them all the poſſible im- 
provements of which an extenſive kingdom is capable. | 

It certainly, however, would be in the higheſt degree imprudent, to 
act as if the reſources above ſtated, were already in our poſſeſſion, or im- 
mediately within our reach. Such an addition to the annual income of 
rhe people, as the ſum above hinted at, to be obtained even from our 
waſtes alone, cannot be ſecured without great induſtry, conſide table ex- 
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ertion, ſome time, and much expence *. It is, at the ſame time, ſome 
conſolation, to have the proſpect of ſuch an addition to the national 
capital and income opened to our view, as, in proceſs of time, it muſt 
neceſſarily tend to alleviate the burden of thoſe debts and taxes, to which 
this country is already, or may in future be ſubject. 


err . 


G7 the different Sorts of Rights of Common, 4ncavn to, or acknowledged 
by, the Laws of England. 


” 


I'T feems unneceſſary to enter much at length into a definition of the 
different rights of common, at preſent known to, or acknowledged by, 
the laws of England; becaaſe I truſt and hope, that, by a diviſion of 
all waſtes and commons, every right of that deſcription will be extin- 
guiſhed. At the ſame time it may not be improper, ſhortly, to ſtate the 
nature of ſuch a right in general, and the various diſtinctions of which 
it has been found ſuſceptible. 

A right of common is, in general, underſtood to be, © a profit which 
one perſon hach in another's land, without having any property in the 
* ſoil.” It is an incorporeal right originating in ſome real or ſuppoſed 
agreement between lords and tenants, incident to ſome tenure for ya- 
luable purpoſes, or founded on long poſſeſſion. 

This right of common is divided according to the ſubject matter: 

1. Into common of paſture ; which is a right of taking the produce 

of land by the mouths of the cattle. 

2. Common of turbary; or the right of cutting turves (turf) for 
fuel. 

3. Common of eftovers; or the right of cutting wood, for fuel, for 
the repairs of the houſe, implements of huſbandry, for making 
fences. And, 

4. Common of piſcary ; or the liberty of fiſhing in another's water 
The conſideration of this laſt ſeems to le foreign to the object 
of our preſent inquiries t. | 


— 


®* The expence of improving theſe waſtes muſt be conſiderable, but 
at the ſame time does not properly come within the purview of this 
addreſs, as that expence is defrayed, not by the Public, but by indivi- 
duals, who dedicate their labour and capital to that object. As well 
might we deduct, in eſtinating the value of foreign commerce, the ex- 
pence of the ſhips, proviſions, &c. and even of the fleets neceſſary for 
its protection. : NN 

+ In ſome parts of England alſo there is a common of fowling, or a 
privilege of Killing wild fowl; and a right of falcage, by which is 
meant the right of cutting hay in a common meadow, according to the 
euſtom cf the mancr. 


the 
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The material variation between the different rights above ſtated con- 
fiſts in the ſubject matter common of paſture, being a right of feeding 
on the verdure and herbage of the ſoil; but, common of turbary, 
conveys a right of carrying away the very foil, or the produce of the 
ſoil itfelf : in other refpects they reſemble each other; ſo that it ſeeins 
neceſſaty to be particular only in illaftrating the right of common ot 
paſture, 

Common of paſture is divided, technically, as follows: 

1, Common appendant. 

2, Common appurtenant. 

3. Common in groſs. And, 

4. Common becauſe of vicinage. 

Common appendant, is incident of common right to all who hold 
lan parcel of a manor, and is a right to depaſture their commonable 
cattle (ſuch as. horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep), which are neceſſary 
either for the cultivatipn or manurance of their lands, and levant and 
couchant thereon, upon the waſtes of the manor. 

it muſt have had its origin before time of legal memcry, for at this 
day no ſuch right can be created: As where the lord of a manor, 
befoce the ſtatute of Zia Emprores, enfeoffed another of lands parcel 
of the manor, the ſeoffee became entitled to common for his common- 
able cattle, levant and couchant on the lands granted, within the 
waſtes of the lord, as incident to the tcoffinent, 

The ſoil of the land ſubject to this ſpecies of right, is in the lord of 
the manor ; and thus the lord and his tenant have a mixt enjoyment of 
the property; and it is laid down to have originally belonged to arable 
land only, though now it may be claimed as belonging to meadow or 
paſture, 

Common appurtenant, is a right belonging and appertaining to land, 
but not incident to any tenure. It mutt have its commencement by 
erant, and therefore may be erected at this day. As where a man. 
ſells land to another, and grants therewith a right of common over 
certain of the ſeller's lands, this right ſhali be held as appurtenant to the 
lands fold. 

rom the nature of its origin it may extend to every ſpecies of 
cattle, ſuch as ſwine, and alſo to geeſe. It may be limited. to a certain 
number of cattle; or it may extend to all cattle /ans nombre: but it 
15 apprehended, that ſuch a right cannot ße extended beyond that 
number which the land to which the common 1s appurtenant can 
maintain throughout the year; or, in other words, they mult be 
I-vant and couchant thereon. 

Common in grols, is where common appurtenant to lands has been 
2\wnated, and is held fevarate from the lands to which the common 
was appurtenant, and differs not from common appurtenant in any 
ether particular, than by what neceſſarily actends ſuch diſannexation; 
2/2, in its deſcendible quality through the ſame 1nvar'able line of 
deicent from anceſtor to heir, and not as an acceilary to land. And from 
hence ariſes the diſtinction in the mode of clauming common appys- 
tenant or in groſs; the former claimant ſtating his title to arife from 
42 immemorial uſage by all antecedent owners and tenants of the land 
10 which the common is appurtenant ; and the latter claiming aa 
uſage by himſelf and his anceitors tor time inmemoriel, : 

Common 
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Common becauſe of vicinage, is not properly a right, but is merely 
zn exculc for a treſpaſs; and is where two or more towns have com- 
mon in the fields within their townſhips, which are open to the fields 
of the neighbouring townſhips, 'The catele put to uſe their common, 
kave been immemorially uſed to eſcape into the fields of the neigh- 
douring towns, and therefore, by incloſure of the fields of one ar more 
townſhips, the common becauſe of vicinage may be extinguiſhed. 

All theſe ſpecies of rights of common, except where a particular 
grant can be ſhewn, muſt be preſcribed for and proved by long and 
immemorial uſage and uninterrupted enjoyment, and the mode of 
enjoyment mult point out the nature of the preſcription ; for they muſt 
agree with each other: as, if the common has been uſed for other 
than commonable cattle, the claim muſt be of common appurtenant, 
and ſo of the reſt, 

Whatever difficulties may occur in conſidering theſe different rights, 
Hey evidently have ariſen from the neceflity of holding out an induce. 
ment to the cultivators of land in ancient times, before the uſe of ar- 
rificial paſtures was known, to continue their land in an arable ſtate, 
by annexing to ſuch land a ſufficiency of eommon for the ſupport of 
their cattle. For this purpoſe, the policy of the common law an- 
nexed this right to all grants of lands by a lord of a manor, as inci- 
dent to ſuch grant; ang the fame policy might have prevailed in the 
grants of private perſons, as the moſt effectual ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the reſerved rent, and due cultivation of their lands. 

The only other diſtinction which it ſeems neceſſary to take notice 
of, is where the r1git of common is either ſtinted, or where it is unli- 
mited. In the one caſe, the right only extends to the power of put- 
ting certain numbers of horſes and other: commonable cattle, at certain 
fixed times of the year, into ſuch common paſture, under the deno- 
mination of cattle gaits; every cow or ox being held equal to one 
cattle gait, every five ſheep to one cattle gait, and every horſe to one 
cattle gait and a half; the proportion, however, ſometimes varying 
according to the ancient uſages of particular diſtricts. In many of 
theſe ſt inted commons the commoners are owners of the ſoil, which 
diſtinguiſhes their rights materially from theſe above mentioned. 

Ihe foregoing diſtiuctions appear to be all that are neceſlary, for 
the purpoſe of elucidating the nature of the ſeveral rights of common 
now exiſting in the ſouthern part of the united kingdom; and, aided 
by the general hiſtory of the country, they lead to this probable con- 
clufion, that thoſe rights could only have ariſen in the infancy of 
agriculture, and of the arts therewith connected, which might ren- 
der the exiſtence of ſuch rights neceſſary, But whatever circumſtances 
might have occaſioned ſuch tracts of valuable territory to remain un- 
occupied and in common, at a time when land, from want of popula- 
ton aad Kill, was little in demand; yet in this age ot extended popu- 
lation, ot incrraſed wealth, and of diftuſed knowledge in agriculture 
and its attendant arts, any intermixture of property in the ſame land, 
as being a great, and in many caſes an unſurmountable bar to all im- 
provement, is an evil of ſuch magnitude, that to a Legiſlature, diſtin- 
zuiſhed for its attention to promote the public intereſt, it need only 
YC pointed out, in order to have it remedied, 
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SECT. IV. 


Of the Laws now in being for the Diviſion of Commons; and the Al- 
terations which might be made therein, for the Purpoſe of facilitating 
fuch Diviſion, 

IT may not be improper, previous to ſubmitting any new regula- 
tions for facilitating the diviſion of commor.., in the firſt place to in- 
quire into the nature of any proceeding: for that purpoſe that already 
exiſt, whether founded on common or ftatute law, or in equity; fince 
it would be extremely deſirable, that. any alteration which might be 
thought neceſſary, ſhould be as nearly accordant to the Jaws in bei 
as poſſible, varying perhaps in the mode, yet agreeing in principle, 40 
as to be the more caſily and effectually carried into execution. 

In regard to the common law, it appears, that writs of partition and 
admeaſure ment, for the diviſion of property, have exiſted at common 
law, from time of earl. eſt memory and record; and ſuch were the ideas 
which at all times were entertained, of the advantages to be derived 
by the Public, from the enjoyment of property in ſeveralty, that there 
have been caſes, Where ſuch proceedings have taken place in very an- 
cient periods, and incloſures made and ſupported, in a manner the moſt 
f2yourable to promote ſuch partitions, diviftions, and incloſures“. 

Of the ſtatutes which have paſſed in aid of the common law, there 
are only two which require to be particularly noticed. The firſt is the 
ſtatute of Merton +, which, according to Coke, was only an affirm- 
ance of the common law. By this {tatute, ſuch lords of manors as 
reſerved ſufficient paſture to their tenants, were impowered to improve 
the reſidue. By another AG , all doubts were removed whether the 
lord of a waſte could approve (give evidence of the ſufficiency of com- 
mon, for ſuch as were intitled thereto, that the remainder might be 
incloſed and cultivated) againſt his neighbours as well as tenants, 
Theſe are the only ſtatutes which have any important reference to the 
ſubject in queſtion. It is hardly neceſſary to remark, how inſuffi- 
cient they were, for bringing any conſiderable portion of waſte lands 
into a ſtate of cultivation. It was ſeldom that any common was ſuth- 
ciently extenſive, to afford a ſurplus of any moment, after the claims 
of thoſe who had right of common on it were fatisfied, It was hardly 
poſſible indeed, in many caſes, to aſcertain, what was a ſufficiency of 
we yy ; and where a common of turbary or eſtovers exiſted, the 

ord. could not improve any part or that waſte. The more opulent 
and powerful alſo the commoners of the kingdom grew, the more op- 
poſition they made, and the greater diticulty there was tound in carry 
ing on this proceeding ; inſomuch that in modern times there is 
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In the paper written by John Robinſon, Eſq. on waſte lands and 
commons {printed by order of the Board), from fol. 8, to fol. 18, both 
inclufive, may be found a full and accurate ſtatement of the deciſious 
_ of the coarts, founded on the principles of the common law. 

t 2 Stat. Merton, 20 Hen, III. cap. 4 
4 Stat. Weſt. 2. 13 Edw. I. cap. 4. 6. 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce an inflance of an improvement, as it 15 technically called, 
having taken place. 

Beſides hel proceedings, founded on the common and ſtatute law, 
ratious determinations appear heretofore to have been made in the 
Court of Chancery. But from the difficulties and expence attending 
ſuch proceedings, they have been long diſuſed ; and no other general 
means of obtaining a diviſion of commons having been ſanctioned by 
law, the parties have been compelled, where an unanimous conſent 
could not be procured, and the common divided by arbitration, to 
apply to the Legiſl»ture for ſpecial acts, in order to divide, and to put 
into a ſtate of ſeveralty, lands, that otherwiſe would have remained 
waſte, common, and uncultivated. 

It is ſurely unneceſſary for me to trouble the Board with any obſerv- 
ation on the inſurmountavie bars which muſt lie in the way of im- 
proving by far the greater proportion of ſuch waſtes as remain in com- 
mon, if ſome leſs troubleſome and lefs expenſive mode of procuring a 
divifion is not eft:bliſned. The practice of applying to Parliament, 
is already decreaſing, and muſt ſoon come to a fland, in conſequence 
of the heavy charges attending ſuch a mode of proceeding, which are 
particularly fevere when.the common is of fmall extent. Many dif- 
ficulties alſo arife in obtaining conſents adequate to the rule at preſent 
laid down by Parliament, in conſequence of the obitinacy and per- 
verſeneſs of thoſe, who, by the number of their votes, can defeat ſuch 
a Bill in the outſet, though probably they are but little intereſted in 
the ultimate diviſion. Other objections alſo to this mode of dividing 
commons may be adduced ; {he time of the Legiſlature, it may be 
obſerved, may thus be taken up, and diverted from objeRs of more 
general importance than the diviſion of any particular common can 

Gbly be, The expence of employing ſolicitors in town; of ſend- 
ing agents and witnefles from the country; the charge of counſel, if 
any diſpute ariſes ; and the fees on paſſing of the Bill ;— all theſe, 
when joined together, furniſh ſuch a proſpect of uncertainty, difh- 
calty, and expence, as mutt ſoon put an end to all hopes of any far. 
ther improvement of our waſtes, at leaſt to any great amount, unleſs 
ſome means are ſpeedily adopted for the purpoſe of facilitating their 
diviſion. | 

There are certain leading principles however, on which any altera- 
tion in the ſyſRem of dividing commons ought te be founded; and 
theſe J ſhall endeavour ſhortly to explain. | 

1. It occurs to me as a matter particularly deſirable, to encourage 
the diviſion of coinmors by the parties themſelves intereſted therein; 
and if they chooſe to nominate commiſſioners, that ſuch commiſſioners 
ſnail he authoriſe), under the provitions of the Act, to proceed to the 
ap3ropriation or allotment of the land in queſtion; and that no legal 
diſability, if the parties are willing, ſhall Rand in the way of ſuch 
diviſion. EE 

2. If the parties are not all willing to conſent to the diviſion, that 
any two or more of them may apply to the ſheriff, the grand jury, 
the quarter feil:ons, the judge of aſſize, or the court of chancery (for 
all theſe various deſcriptions of perſons have been mentioned; and 
which ought to be preferred, Parliament alone can determine), either 
for a jury, or {or ts appointment of commiſſioners, with powers 
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fimilar to thoſe in common Bills of incloſure, to have their ſhare al- 
lotted, upon being at the whole expence of the diviſion, reſerving a 
claim againſt the other parties intereſted, for a propoxtionable ſhare of 
the expence, when their allotments are taken up, on the ſame princi- 
ples as in the caſe of party walls. And here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, as a fair and equitable principle, that if two or more perſons, 
intereſted in a common, are willing to improve it for their own and 
the general benefit, it is hard on individuals, and impolitic in regard 
to the Public, if any ſet of men ſhould have it in their power to pre- 
vent them. Perſons having a right of common are in effect, though 
not in law, like parceners or joint tenants (any one of whom can 
legally enforce a diviſion of the property they hold in common); 
and if thoſe who do not with for a diviſion of the waſte, are not 
eampelled to incloſe and improve the portion reſerved for them 
(which, however, they will ſoon find it their intereſt to do), nor to be 
at any expence until they take up their allotments ; in that caſe, it does 
not occur how they can have any juſt cauſe for complaint, becauſe 
others are permitted to cultivate their ſhare of the land in queſtion. 

3. Where pariſhes in different counties intercommon, that the appli- 
cation be made to the Court of Chancery, to eee commiſſioners for 
the purpoſe of dividing the fame into parochial commons, on the peti- 
tion of any one of the pariſhes intereſted therein. | 

4. Laſtly, many complaints having been made of the remiſſneſs with 
which the commiſſioners ſometimes proceed, and the exorbitant charges 
which they ſometimes make, or expences which they occaſion, that pro- 
viſion be made in the Bill, for the purpoſe of preventing ſuch proceed- 
ings, or of furniſhing the parties injured with the means of redreſs. 

Such are the general outlines of the plan, which I beg leave to recom- 
mend to the attention of the Board; in the formation of which, two 
great objects have been kept in view, namely, | 
1. That all the proceedings connected with the diviſion {unleſs 
© where the common is ſituated in different counties, in which caſe 
© the Court of Chancery muſt be applied to) ſhall take place near to 
the ſpot where the common lies:“ And, 2dly, That the form of 
E 3 ſhould be attended with as little trouble and expence as 
< poſſible,” 

T am ready to acknowledge, that no plan can be formed at once, 
on ſo vaſt and comprehenſive a ſubject, that may not be liable to 
Tome objections; but as the cultivation and improvement of ſo great 
a portion of the territory of the Public is at fake, I truſt that the 
meaſures above propoſed, with ſach alterations and improvements as 
may render them as little exceptionable as poſſible, will be adopted, 
that the diviſion of commons may no longer be attended with any im- 
portaiit difficulty; any inconveniences attending the meaſures ſug- 
geſted, as they are diſcovered in practice, may To amended by ſu- 
ture regulation; and ultimately the great object will be attained, that 
of giving every legal facility to the exertions of thoſe, who are de- 
firous of augmenting the induſtry, the produce, and the cultivation 
o their country. 
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Du the Law and Pradice of NoxTtea BatTAIx, i» regard to the Divi. 
ton of Commons, ard the Alterations which might be made 
therein, 


IF any perſon entertains an idea, that a general Inclofng Bill is 
an impracticable meaſure, his doubts will probably be removed, 
when he is informed that ſuch an Act was paſſed about a century ago 
in Scotland, and has been found to anſwer the purpoſe thereby in- 
tended. As that Act is diilinguiſhed by its fimplicity and concife- 
nefs, it may not be improper to give it a place in this addreſs, 


Act concerning the dividing of Commonties, paſſed in the 
Parliament of Scotland, 15th of july 1695. 


© Our ſovereign Lord, with advice and conſent of the eftates of 
Parhament, for preventing the diſcords that arife about commonties, 
and the more eaſie and expedit deciding thereof, in time coming, 
ſtatutes and ordains, that all commonties, excepting the common- 
ties belonging to the King and royal burrows in burgage, may be 
divided at the inſtance of any having intereſt, by ſummons raiſed 
againſt all perſons concerned before the Lords of Seſſion, who are 
hereby impowered to diſcuſs the relevancy ; and to determine upon 
* the rights and intereſts of all parties concerned, and to value and 
divide the ſame, according to the value of the rights and intereſt of 
© the ſeveral parties concerned; and to grant commiſſions to ſheriffs, 
© ſiewarts, baillies of regalitie and their deputies, or juſtices of peace, 
or others, for perambulating and taking all other neceſſary proba- 
tion: which commiſſions ſhall be reported to the ſaid Lords, and 
the ſaid proceſſes ultimately determined by them: and where moſſes 
« ſiall happen to be in the ſaid commonties, with power to the ſaid 
Lords to divide the ſaid moſſes amo gſt the ſeveral parties having 
© intereſt therein in manner fotreſaid; or in caſe it be inſtructed to 
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the ſaid Lords, that the ſaid moſſes cannot be conveniently divided, 
his Majeſty, with conſent foreſaid, fatutes and declares, that the 
ſaid moiles ſhall remain common, with free iſh and entry thereto, 
whether divided or not; declaring al'o, that the intereſt of the he- 
retors, having right in the ſaid commonties, ſhall be eſtimat ac- 
cording to the valuation of their reipettive lands or properties, and 
which diviſicas are appointed to be made of ti at part cf the com: 
monty that is next adjacent to each heretor's property. 

From this Act it appears, how fimple the regulations are, which a 
century ago were thought ſufficient in a part of the kingdom not 
diſtinguiſhed for the ſcarcity of its waſtes; and under the proviſions of 
that Act, many extenſive commons have been divided, in 2 manner 
that has given ſatisfaction to the parties intereſted therein. By this 
law, it is proper to obſerve, that a diviſton may be procured at the 
intance of any one having intereſt : but the expence of obtaining that 
diviſion, though inſtituted at the ſnit of one, is defrayed by the whole 
parties conce ru ed, in proportion to their reſpective ſhares. 
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However excellent this law is juſtly accounted, and however uſeful 
it has proved, yet there are two alterations in it, which might render 
it ſtill more effectual than at preſent. — The firſt is, that of taking 
away the exception ingroſſed in the Statute, by which. no common can 
be divided in which either the crown or any royal borough is intereſt- 
ed. For this exception no good reaſon can be aſſigned, and it pro- 
bably originated from a jealouſy, which might naturally occur at the 
tormation' of a new m, but which the experience of almoft a 
century ought before this time to have totally removed. The ſecond 
alteration might be adopted with great advantage from the practice of 
England. By the Scotch AQ, the Court of Seffion is exapoweted to 
grant commiſſions to ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, or others, for peram- 
bulating and taking all other neceſſary probation, or, in other words, 
aſcertaining the extent of the common, &. and the reſult of the inveſ- 
tigation is directed to be reported to the Court of Seſſion to be finally 
determined on by them. Queſtions, however, reſpecting the rights of 
parties, &c. are heard before the Court of Seſſion alone. Where the 
common is of great extent, this is attended with great expence and 
much delay. 'I'he number of queſtions which may ariſe is more than. 
a Court of Law, having a great load of other buſineſs to go through, 
can always attend to. It would be infinitely better, therefore, were 
either the ſheriff of the county, or the Court of Seſſion, to nominate 
commiſſioners, not leſs than three or more than five, who ſhould be 
intruſted with the ſame extenſive powers which are given to the com- 
miſſioners in England, when appointed by private Acts of Parliament, 
They ought not amy to have the power of nominating ſurveyors, &c. 
but all queſtions ariſing in courſe of the proceeding ought, in the firſt 
inſtance, to be 12 and decided by them. After they have 
given their award, it may then be brought under the cognizance either 
of the (ſheriff or of the Court of Seſſion with effect; and all parties con- 


ceiving themſeves injured may then have an opportunity of complain- 


ing, and of having their caſe fairly conſidered, more eſpecially if there 
be any rom to ſuſpect either falſehood or corruption in the commiſ- 
fioners. Every one muſt ſee, how much caſier it is to determine any 
litigated point, after it has been once decided upon, than if it had 
ne ver received any former judgment. The parties would in many 
caſes probably acquieſce in the deciſion of the commiſſioners, 
and at any rate, the great object would be attained, of baving the 
buſineſs effectually done, and the common ſpeedily divided, every 
delay in which muſt be attended with conſiderable loſs both to the 
parties intereſted and to the Public. | 

It is impoſſible on this occafion not to remark the very eſſential 
benefits wiuch may often be obtained, by comparing the codes of 
England and Scotland, and aſcertaining the advantages of which they 
are teſpectively poſſeſſed, It may often happen, that the combining 
the prineiples of the two codes may be as uſetul to the laws, as an 
union of the two Legiſlatures has proved advantageous to the ſtrength, 
the ſecurity, and the happineſs of both kingdoms ; and there cannot be 
a doubt, that it would be at leaſt deſirable, to eſtabliſh the ſame 
ſyſtem of agricultural legiſlation and police over the whole iſland. 
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CONCLUSION, 


Oy the Advantages to be derived, bath by Tndividuals and ie 
Public, from the Diviſion aud Improvement ie Waſtes and 
Commons in the Kingdom, 


WHOEVER has taken the trouble of peruſing the preceding obſerv. 
ations, will not be ſurpriſed to find, that in the Reports tranfmitted to 
the Board by its different ſurveyors, the paſſing of the General Incloſ- 
ing Bill ſhould be uniformly mentioned, as the firſt and moſt eſſential 
means of promoting the genera! improvement of the country; and the 
importance of that meaſure has not as yet, perhaps, heen ſo diſtinctly 
ſtated as it deſerves. In general, thoſe who make any obſervations on 
the improvement of land, reckon alone on the advantages which the 
landlord reaps from an increaſed income; whereas, in a national point 
of view, it is not the addition to the rent, but to the produce of the 
country, that 1s to be taken into conſideration, It is for want of at- 
tending to this important diſtinction, that people are ſo inſenfible of 
the wonderful proſperity that muft be the certain reſult of domeſtic im- 
ptovement.— They look at the rental merely, which, like the hide, rs 
of little value, compared to the carcaſe that was incloſed in it. Be- 
ſides, the produce is not the only circumſtance to be confidered—-that 
produce, by the art of the manufacturer, may be made infinitely more 
valuable than it originally was. For inſtance: If Great Britain, by 
improving its wool, either in reſpect to quantity or quality, could add 
2 million to the rent-rolls of the proprietors of the country, that, accord- 
ing to the common ideas upon the ſubject, is all the advantage that 
would be derived from the improvement: but that is far from being 
all - the additional income to the landlord could only arife from at leaſt 
twice the additional produce to the farmer ; conſequently, the total 
value of the wool could not be eſtimated at leſs than two millions: and 
as the manufacturer by his art would treble the value of the raw mate- 
rial, the nation would be ultimately benefited in the amount of fix mil- 
lions fer annum It is thus that internal improvements are ſo infinitely 
ſuperior, in point of ſolid profit, to that which foreign commerce 
produces. in the one cafe, liſts of numerous veſſels loaded with 
foreign, commodities, and the ſplendid accounts tranſmitted from the 
cuſtom-houſe, dazzle and perplex the underſtanding ; whereas, in the 
other cafe, the tion goes on flowly but furely, The nation 
finds itſelf rich happy; and too often attributes that wealth and 
proſperity to foreign commerce and diftant poſſeſſions, which properly 
ought to be placed to the account of internal induſtry and exertion. 
It is not meant by theſe obſervations to go the length that ſome might 
contend for; namely, to give any check to foreign commerce, from which 
ſo much public benefit is derived; but it ſurely is defirable, that in- 
ternal improvement ſhould at leaſt be confidered as an object fully as 
much entitled to attention, as diltant ſpeculations, and, when they 
come into competition, evidently to be preferred, 


There are fome, however, who, 5 they are ready to ac- 


knowledge that the improvement of the foil is the beſt ſource of 


national wealth, yet have formed an idea, that very litile of the 
exten. 
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extenſive waſtes in the iſland are worth the cultivating, who are too apt 
to imagine that the climate in which they are fituated is hoſtile to in- 
provement; and, were it better, that the nature and quality of .the 
ſoil are obſtacles not to be ſurmounted, ' 

In regard to the climate of ſuch waſtes, it is evidently worſe in 
conſequence of the want of cultivation. At the ſame time, from the 
inſular ſituation of Great Britain, the climate is infinitely milder and 
better than in any part of the continent of the ſame latitude, It is 
ſtated in one of the Reports, on the molt reſpectable authority“, that 
very fine barley and oats ripen in due ſeaſon, on the ſummit of a hill in 
Forfarſhire, elevated 700 feet above the level of the ſea; and that in; 
Inverneſsſhire, at an elevation of goo feet above the ſame level, wheat 
of a good quality has been grown, — Hence it may be inferred, that 

rain, and other articles of a ſimilar nature, may be raiſed to ſuch a 
Feight upon the ſides and ſummits of all the hills in the ifland ; and, 
in regard to graſs, it is well known, that luxuriant crops of hay are 
obtained at the Lead Hills in Lanarkſhire, elevated 1,500 feet above. 
the ſea. The climate of this country, therefore, can hardly be urged 
as an Objection to the improvement of the greater part of our waltes, 
either for grain or graſs ; as tv trees, 1t 1s not to be queſtioned, that 
the larch grows in Italy on higher mountains than any we have in this 
iſland +, 

In regard to the foil, though the greater part of the waſtes, having 
never received any advantage from the labour of man, are at prefent ol 
little value, yet the portion is not very confiderable, that ought to br. 
accounted totally barren and unprofitable, or incapable of, yielding 


ſome uſeful and valuable production; 1-22d of the whole, or one 


million of acres, is certainly an adequate allowance. 

This leads me ſhortly to ſtate the various purpoſes, o which the re- 
mainder of ſuch waſtes may be appropriated. | 

1. The higher ſituated, and the moſt Rerile parts, ought undoubtedly 
to be devoted to plantations, There is ſcarcely any ſpot, howerer och. 
ot any ſoil, however unproductive, that will not yield valuable timber 
-an article which at preſent we are under the neceflity of importing, 
at a great expence, from foreign countries. At firlt fight it may ſeem 
ſurptiſing, that a ſpot that would not produce a ſingle blade of corn, 
will yet Po rt the ately pine, or the ſpreading oak. But trees draw 
their nouriſhment from ſources beyond the reach of ſtnallet vegetable 
productions, and by their leaves are alſo ſuppoſed to derive additional fur. 
tenance from the air that ſurrounds them, or the water they imbibe. 
By 1 alſo, even barren ſpots may in proceſs ot time be render- 
ed fertile. The pooreſt ſoils, if covered with wood, from the leaves 
which fall, and the ſhelter they receive, improve every year in ferti- 
lity, and when the trees are ready for the axe, become, in proceſs of 
time, fit for cultivation, 

2, Many of the higher waſtes in the iſland might eafily be rendered 
perfectly dry, and foon converted into excellent upland pature. There 
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See Preliminary Obſetrations to the Report of Fortarſhice, by 
George Dempſier, Eſquire ; p. 6. 


Sete Weſtmoreland Report, Preliminary Obſervations, p. g. 
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that valuable article, fine clothing wool, might be grown in perfection. 
The loftier the ſituation, and the ſhorter the herbage, the more valu- 
able it would be; and the price which che article bears, joined to rhe 
profit of the catcaſe on which it grew, would amply compenſate for alt 
the expence of the improvement. 

3. A much greater proportion of the waſtes of this country, than is 
commonly imagined , might be employed in ullage. — Ihe ſurface may 
app e it barren and unproductive, but ſtratums may be found below, uch, 
if incorporated with the foil above, may tender it ſuſſiciently fertile. 
This is a practice in huſbandry, which has not yet been carried, in an 
degree, to the extent of which it is capable, It is an art pretty 8 
in its infancy, which, when brought to perfection, mull be productive 
of the moſt important conſequences. As ſuch, it will naturally call 
for the particular attention of the Board of Agriculture, to aſcertain 
the principles on which it can beſt be conducted “. op | 

4. A conſiderable proportion of the waſtes of Great Britain conſiſts 
of land of a wer and boggy nature, which it has been yet ſuppoſed was 
the moſt dificult to improve and cultivate. Fortunately, however, 
diſcoveries have been made in the art of draining ſuch bogs, by Mr. 
Jo:eph Elkington, a farmer of the connty of Warwick, as render the 
improvement of ſwampy land a matter of much leſs difficulty or ex- 

nce than formerly, It is only neceſſary to add under this head, that 
Mr. Elkington has communicated his fyitem of draining to thoſe mem- 
bers of the Board, who were appointed to meet with him upon the ſub- 
je&; that he has undertaken to teach ſuch perſons as may be appointed 
by the Board for that purpoſe ; and that there is reaſon to imagine, 
that the practice of his vicful art will be extended, in the courſe of the 
enſuing ſummet, from one end of the ifland to the other.-—Bogs drained 
on Mr, Elkington's principles ſoon become of very great value as 
meadows, and, in many caſes, may be converted into avable land. 

Laſtly, at leaſt à million of acres of the waſte lands in the kingdom 
may certainly be brought to an aſtoniſning height of produce by water- 
20g or irrigation.— I his great means of improvement, though long 
eſtabliſhed in ſome parts of the kingdom, yet in others has been unac 
countably neglected. Rut when once that art is extended as it deſerves, 
the advantages thence to be derived cannot eafily be calculated, for 
by it land is not only rendered perpetually fertile without manure, but 
the luxuriant crops which it raiſes, produce manure for enriching 
other fields; and the manure obtained from that produce, is another 
fource of national wealth, that could not otherwiſe be looked for. 

Thus there 15 every reaſon to believe, that the waſtes of this kingdom, 
if planted—or appropriared for paſture lands — or cultivated for the pro- 
auction of grain or converted into meadow-—or improved by means 
of irrigation ; muſt neceſſarily be the ſource of infinite wealth and benefit 
to this country. , 


And if there is a poſſibility of improving our waſtes, the means for 


that purpoſe are more abundantly in dur power, than perhaps in that 
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* Mr. Kirwan, in his Treatiſe on Manures, to be found in the Iriſh 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. v. has thrown much light on this in- 
portant ſubject. 
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' 
of any other country in the univerſe. Without entering much at lh 
iro fo wide a field, it may be ſufficient to remark, that there is none 
with ſuch a capital capable of being devoted to fo uſeful and profitable 
an object; —none where ſuch a ſpirit of exertion exiſts, were all ob- 
itacles to the improvement of our waltes removed; — none where there 
is ſach a maſs of knowledge on agricultural ſabjets ;—none where 
ſuch abundance of manures are to be found, particularly thoſe of x 
fofhi and mineral nature, without the aid of which, it would be im- 
volſible to bring great quantities of waſte lands raptdiy into cultiva- 
ion; — end laſtly, none, where, by means of a ſeries of excellent roads, 
and canals every-where rapidly extending, ſuch manures can be ſo eaſily 
and cheaply conveyed to the lands they are calculated to fertilize. Theſe 
are advantages for improving waſtes, which no other country enjoys in 
equal perfection, and witch would ſoon be the means of cultivation of 
i very large proportion indeed ot our at preſent uſeleſs territory, if full 
fcope were given to the induſtry and exertions of the people, Nor 
ought the wealth to hs derived from the improvement of our waſtes 
o be alone taken into conſideration, I he increaſe ot population, and, 
above all, of that deſcription of perſons who are juſtly acknowledged 
o be the moſt valuable ſutijects that auy Govetnment can boa of, merits 
*0 be particularly mentioned. Flis mind muſt indeed be callous, who 
ieels himſelf unintereſted in meaſures, by which not only the barren waſto 
made to ſmile, but of which the ohject is., to fill the deſert with a 
hardy, laborious, and reſpectable race ot inhabitants, the real ſtrength of a 
ountry : being the fruitful nurſery, not only of our huſbandmen, bat alſo 
of the fleets, the armies, and the artiſts of the nation. The additional 
namber of inhabitants, who might thus receive occupation and ſubſiſt- 
ence, cannot eaſily he aſcertained ; but if the preſent population of Great 
Aritain amounts to about ten millions, theſe waſtes and commons, pro- 
erly improved, might be the means of adding, at leaſt, from two to 
taree millions ;- a number, it may be proper to obſerve, equal to that 
poſſefled by the United States of Ametica, when they firſt erected the 
ſtandatd of independence againſt the mother-countty. The evils were 
then felt from the creation of ſach an extent of population at a dit- 
zance : hut from tuck an increaſe of |? ople at home, inſtead of ſimilar 
conſequences being to he apprehended, additional ſtrength and protpe - 
rity of every deſcription may be locked for with certainty. 

here is another point of view in which this ſubject ought alſo to be 
onſideted. — "The improvement of waſtes not only adds to the wealth 
and popujation of a ſtate, bat alſo renders it more defenſible. An in- 
oled country is, perhaps, the ſltongeſt of any. Every hedge and ditch 
becomes @ rampart, through which an enemy cannot eatily penetrate, 
and which there is little difficolty in defending. Were thi kingdom 
completely inclofed, and no opportunity aftorded of fighting any pitched 
battle {rhe only thing to he dreaded in the event vi an invaſion, we 
{hould have Little reaſon to apprehend the landing of any body of men, 
howerer num-rous, or however well diſcipl.ned. They might do ſome 
miſchief on the coat, but could never pen-trate into the interior of an 
incloſed country. The bed defence the capital can have, is not to ſul. 
fer a ſpot of unincloſed ground to remain between it, and the coalts in 
its netph bourhood, 


Before concluding this ddreſs, it is neceſſary to take notice of one 
\mportant circumſtance. vor ſome vears pat, this kingdom has been 


under 
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ander the neceſſity of importing grain from other countries; and the 
importation ſeeming to increaſe, rather than otherwiſe, it was ſeriouſty 
apprehended that the agriculture of this iſland could not furniſh grain 
felficient for the uſe of its inhabitants. Many reaſons may be aſugned 
for che ſcarcity of grain ; the ſeaſons fince 1754 have certainly been in 
general unfavourahle. We have ſeldom had two ſucceſſive good ſeaſons, 
but often two ſucceſſive bad ones. To this natural cauſe may be added, 
the increaſed population, conſumption, and luxury of the people, and 
the greater attention that of late has been paid to the improvement of 
#ock, in conſequence of which, conſiderable tracts of arable land have 
deen converted into paſture. Ihis, initead of being a public loſs, was 
gntoubredly a national benefit, Land that for ages had been 2 in 
"!lzge, and produced but ſcanty crops of grain, required reſt, and was 


ate ally appropriated for paſture. - But to complete the policy of this 


Foftem, at the ſame time that arable land was converted into paſture, 
pat ure land ought to have been rendered arable, and every acre of 
-afts land fit for that purpoſe, that had remained untilled, perhaps ſince 
me creation, would have ſoon repaid the lahours of the huſbardman, 
dy whom it was brought into culture. 

Nor is the quantity of land, the cultivation of which would prevent 
the neceſſity of importing foreign grain, ſo conſiderable as is commonly 
imagined. The importation from toreign countries, for eighteen years, 
ending 5th January 1789, amounted only to 757,841 quarters of wheat, 
and $5,097, 166 quarters of oats, rye, beans, & c. which is at the rate of 
42, 5% quarters of wheat, and 283, 1 75 quarters of oats, &c. per annum. 
— 'The extent of ground which it would require, to raiſe that quantity 
of grain, cannot be calculated at more than 100,000 acres “. Let us then 
enly convert that quantity of land from paſture into tillage, or indeed 
devote only „goth part of our waſte lands for that purpoſe, and the bu- 
finets, in ſo far as reſpects the exiſting population in the kingdom, is 
effected. 

When it is conſidered the high prices which grain and other articles 
of proviſion bear at preſent, which have been rather increaſing than 
otherwife for ſome years paſt, and the confequences which might ariſe, 
were the fe articles to become ſtill ſcarcer and more expenſive, it ſurely 
c27n0t require any additional arguments to prove the neceſſity of not 
loſing an inſtant, in taking ſuch meaſur:s as may be thought molt ad- 
viſable, for the purpoſe of acquiring, from extenſive tracts, ſituated in 
the very boſom of out country, the certain means of national ſubſiſtence 
and proſperity. 
- JOHN SINCLAIR, Preſident, 


—— — — 


* The ground neceſſary to produce this quantity of grain may thus 
be calculated ; | 
42,057 of wheat, at the rate of 3 quarters pe r Acres. 


uw 


acre, would require . - 14,219 
283,175 of oats, rye, beans, and peas, at 4 
quarters per acre, would require 70, 793 
— — — 
Total acres 85,012 


It may be ſaid, that no allowance is made for ſeed or fallow, Ad- 
mitting that 15,990 acres more may be required on that account, the 


whole caunot be ſtated at more than 190,099 acres, : 
Appendix 
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Appendix C. 


EXTRACTS from the Reports, printed by the Board of 


Agriculture ; pointing out the Advantages of a General 


Incloſing Bill. 


(COUNTY or 
NoR FOLK. 


arguments for the continuance of commons 
their preſent ſtate, are, in general, falla- 


cious; and, though ſpecious, are grounded on miſtaken principles of 
humanity, The advantages they would be of to fociety, if pr 


cultivated, would be very 


operly , 
great; and the attention of the new | #6: 


will, 1 truſt, ſoon be fixed upon this important object, ſo as to find the 


means of removing the impediments which prevent their incl»{are, 
upon which I ſhall have to obſerve under the head of Common 


CDirTTo,p. 23. ] If we properly conſider the benefits reſulting to popu» 
lation from incloſing (though that, as well as the advantages which might 
be derived from inclofing commons, has been ſuperficially queſtioned), it 
will ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment. Tet the population of England be 
compared with what it was fifty years fince, and, I preſume, it will be 
found increaſed nearly a third. Tf I Ver aſked the cauſe, I ſhould 
lay, that I believe it is chiefly from incloſing ; and my reaſons for it 

dlaces where my obfervation has come, it carries full 
proof. I have ſeen many effects in many parts of England; but I ſhall 
ſubjoin one ſtriking inſtance in this countv. The pariſh of Felbrigg, 
belonging to Mr, Windham, conſiſts of about 1,300 acres of land, and 
till the year 1771 remained, time out of mind, in tte following ſtate z 


are, that in all 


— — —— 


400 acres of incloſed, 100 of wood land, 400 of common field, and 


400 of common or heath, 


By anthentic regiſters at different periods 


it appeared, that the number of ſouls had never been known to exceed ; 


124, which was the number in 1745 in 1777 they were only 121; at 


5. BY 


this time they amount to 174. Tais rapid increaſe J attribute chiefly. 4 


to the recent improvements made in the pariſh, by incloſing all the 
common field land, and by converting moſt of the common into arable 
land and plantations. 
any other, and therefore its own increaſe ol labour and produce muſt 
be the principal cauſe at leaſt of this ſtriking alteration, The pariſh 
of Wyburn, which remains unincloſed in this neighbourkood, belong - 
ing to Lord Walpole, who poſſeſſes in a very eminent degree the three 
great characteriſtics of a country gentleman, a good magiſtrate, a good 
neighbour, and a good landlord, is the moſt like what Felbrigg was 
before its incloſure, conſiſting of about the {ame quantity of common 
and common fields; but I do not find that the population there has 1n- 
creaſed of late, which is a corroborating proof of inclofures being in 
iavour of population. 

If then inclofing be found fo beneficial, every ob{.ruftion to it ought 
to be removed.—]n the firſt place, were there one general Act of Par- 
Lament formed, under which any pariſh that could agree in itſelf 


The pariſh has no particular connexion with 


} {ould 
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ſhould be able to take ſhelter, or even any two or more perſons agree- 
ing upon any exchange of land, or a ſeparation of a mixed intereſt, 
whercby the incloling of ſuch land was the refult, ſhould, upon the 
payment of a ſmall conſide ration, receive the ſanction of a ſhort ſum- 
mary law to bind their agreement—this would infenſibly lead to a vail 
field of improvement. 

ſSvrroLtk, p. 18.] No perſon who has reflected ſeriouſly on the 
ſtate of the ſoil of Englapd, but muſt be well convinced, that there 
want few inftigations to cultivate waſtes, but the power to do it, with- 
out thoſe very expentive applications to Parliament, which are at pre- 
ſent neceſſary even for the ſmalleſt objects. If the Board of Agricul- 
ture be able to accompliſh this deſideratum, it will mer greatly, and 
the national intereſt; find themſelves advanced in a degre® which no 
other event whatever could ſecute. 

[Mivoresexs, p. 43. 1 Rep.] Hardly any thing farther ſf:ems ma- 
terial to add to the obſervations already made on the improvement of 
the waſte lands. To that great object the attention of the Board of 
Agriculture will naturally be directed; and a happy circumſtance it 
will be, if, under their auſpices, every acre in this, and every other 
county in Great Britain, is brought under ſome uſetul and profitable 
mode of occupation, On this head, however, it is 1mpoſiibie to omit 
mentioning the very important obſeryation made by Dr. Wilkiafon, of 
Enfield, who thinks a general mandatory Incloſure Bill abſolutely ne- 
cellary, 

[Miberkskx, by Foote, p. 31.] Indeed it ſeems an opinion al- 
moſt unani: nous among thoſe who have thought upon this ſubject, that 
one general Act of Parliament to empower the diviſion and incloſure of 
all the waſte and commonable lands in the kingdom would be thank- 
tully received by every individual, and prove an equal benefit to them 
and to the Public, 

[HuxTiNGDON, p. 19.] A well-digefted general Bill for the inclo- 
ſure of commons, common fields, and waſte lands, would wonderfully 
operate towards the ſucceſs of incloſures, as it would be the means of 
ſaving a very conſiderable expence in the outſet of the buſineſs. 

[Doxs Er, p. 23.] In Ae cafes if a general exchange were to take 
place, and each individual were to be accommodated with his allotment 
of land equivalent to the value of his common right, laid together as 
much as fituation and circumilances would admit, the commonable land 
incloſed, and each man's right ſpecifically divided, the moſt muſt then 
be neceſſarily made of the property in each perſon's poſſeſſion, and the 
number of ſmall occupiers of land would ſtill continue, which would 
be a great advantage to population, and the community at large, To 
effect this ſeparation or diviſion of the rights of individuals iu a pariſh, 
ſomething is wanting leſs expenſive than an Act of Parliament for an 
incloſure, which ime, defeats the improvements, by the heavy 
charge incurred, ſeldom leſs than 3ool, or 4ool., beſides the riſk of not 
ſucceeding. In pariſhes where all parties are agreed, if this ſort of bu- 
fineſs were to be done by commiſſioners, compoſed of intelligent farm- 
ers, or gentlemen's ſtewards, under good regulations, many unprove- 
ments would take place, which are now not objects of ſufficient conſe- 
quence to apply to Parliament for. 
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Ess x, by Griggs, p. 9.] Oor waſte lands, including the foreſts, 
nay be eſtimated at full fifteen thouſand acres; the greater part of 
which is as capable of producing corn, after a certain time for necel- 
fary improvements, as the adjoining lands, and would in moſt inſtances, 
it is preſumed, be made profitable to the community, could ſome 
method, ſuch for inſtance as paſſing a genera! Act of Parliament to aſ- 
certain the rights of the lords of the manors, tythe owners, and the ſe- 
veral tenants, which it is thought might be done by proportioning the 
tenant's claim to the nature and extent, or annval value oi lus tenc- 
ments, held of the manor to winch the waſtes belong, and then enable 
the lord, who is moſt frequently more enlightened, and better able 
to advance the various expeuces of incloſing and other neceilary im- 
provements, to purchaſe theſe rights as a jury ſhould value them, and 
thus make it worth his while to erect farm-houſes and other conveni- 
ences; as without ſome ſuch power of purchaſing, the waſtes would be 
found in moſt places too ſmall to admit of as many diviſions as there 
would be claims given in, or the ground would be allotted to people 
unable, from want of experience or propercy, to render their little por- 
tions of much {ſervice to the Public or to themſelves. 

ſSURRY, p. 25.] And that brings us to confider the impediments 
that are thrown in the way of incloſures of common field land, and in- 
decd it may apply to incloſutes in general, It is a known fact, that no 
common field land, or commonable land, can be incloſed without an 
expreſs AQ of Parliament, unleſs indeed by the conſent of all perſons 
intereſted ; but from the nature and diſpoſition of mankind, ſuch a con- 
{ent is difficult to be obtained, and particularly where ſome of the 
parties are minors, abroad, or labour under any legal diſqualification. 
{t is indeed almoſt impoſlible to procure ſuch conſent. With intereſts 
{o claſhing, and difficulties ſo various, Parliament becomes the only 
reſource ; but what with the expence in carrying the Bills through both 
Houſes of Parliament (and which, for aught we know, may be ex- 
tremely proper), together with the much greater expence of bringing 
the parties to London, there to wait the unavoidable delays cecaſtioned 
by other more important concerns of Parliament, until deciſion ſhall take 
place upon the ſubject, operate in many caſes as a powerful diicourage- 
ment to undertakings of this nature, and not unfrequently to an entire 
excluſion from the attempt. 

Wich all due ſubmiſſion, therefore, ſomething like the following 
plan may be adopted: — To paſs a general Act of Parliament for in- 
cloſures of every deſcription, impowering the magiſtrates at their 
quarter ſeſſions to receive propoſals from the parties mtereited in any 
:ncloſure to have power to appoint two or more commilſioners, and two 
able and reſpeRable land ſurveyors, who ftould on oath make a plan of 
the intended incloſvre, and take a view of the ſoil and fituation there- 
of, to have full authority to make all exchanges of land, and to ſettle 
very difference that may ariſe from the preſent admixture of propeity. 
Theſe commiſſioners, having local knowledge of the premiiles, and 
acting ander the eye of the magiſt rates. would proceed with that cau - 
tion and circumſpetion ſo eflential to the due adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and their deciſion or award might be legalized either by the Board of 
Agriculture, or by the magiſtrates at a ſubſequent ſeſſions, as to the 
wildom of Parliament ſhall ſeem meet. It ts preſumed that from 2 
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ſach plan very important benefits to the country would arife ; 1t would 


awaken a laudable emulation among the gentiemen and farmers, by 


rendering that ſecure which in its preſent ſtare is expoſed and inſe- 
cure; and, that emulation once ſet afloat, who can calculate the ad- 
vantage ? 

[Brxxs, p. 49.] The advantage reſulting from incloſing, or 
at leaſt ſeveralling, common fields, is ſo obvious, and has of late 
years proved ſo beneficial, that it requires no obſervation from me 
to record its good effects. Some ſound and well-digeſted meaſures 
are however much wanting, to accelerate this great benefit to the 
community. The difficulty and expence of procuring legal autho- 
rity to effect this deſirable improvement, act at preſent very mate- 
Hally againſt its extenſion, 

[Li xv corx, p. 20.] The expence of an application to Parliament, 
and obtaining Acts for apportioning and dividing the commons be- 
longing to 47 pariſhes, and the after-diviſion of ſuch apportionments, 
amongſt the commoners of each re ſpective pariſh, might probably in- 
volve the proprietors of the whole in the enormous expence of 47 
Acts of Parliament— a very ſufficient reaſon for the proprietors dread- 
ing the expence of the meaſure of incloſing the fens, and no indifferent 
proof of the neceſſity for a general Act to promote the inclaſure of 
all commons, common fields, common meadows, and watte lands in 
the united kingdoms, under ſuch regulations and reſtrictions as the 
wiſdom of Parliament may deviſe. 

V. B.— The general Act for dividing 47 commons, by the uſage 
of the Houſe, would be charged as 47 Acts, and pay the ſum ac- 
cordingly, | 

[SOMERSET, p. 43-] When the inclofing ſyſtem is appreciated by 
its obvious tendency to increaſe the produce of land and the demand 
for labour, to augment the rate of wages to the huſbandman, and to 
leſſen the amount of the poor's rate, it is a ſubject of regret and 
aſtoniſhment, that ſo few means have been deviſed by the Legiſlature 


either to facilitate or extend its progreſs - How much is to be done 


this way, a general Incloſure Act unfettered by tedious and expen- 
five formalities, would ſpeedily manifeſt. From the very great number 


of private Acts which have paſſed within the laſt twenty years, ſuch 


general principles might be ſelected for its baſis, as to implicate almoſt 
every poſſible variety of claim, intereſt, and property. An Act thus 
inſtituted might, without hazard or injury, be intruited to a given 
number of juſtices at the quarter ſeſſions, to diſpenſe its powers, and 
controul its execution, and ſuch juſtices I ſhould conceive perfectly 
competent to determine on the propriety or impropriety of any pro- 
poſed incluſure, 

Thus a total extinction of parliamentary expence would encourage 
tnclofing on the ſmalleſt ſcale, and, with advantages not to be deſpiſed, 
would accommodate the moſt extentive. 

Inis mexſore, however conſonant to the principles of ind: vidual 
benefit and n»t'onal policy, would notwithſtanding have a hott of ad- 
verſarics to encounter, 

[CARMARTHEN, p. 22.} The opinions of proprietors of eſtates 
in this county ſeem to be unanimous, that nothing acts io ſtrongly in 
preventing the improvement of waite lands as the great expence 

atrending 
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attending the preſent mode of obtaining authority to divide and in- 
cloſe them, by applying for an A& of Parliament on every occafion 
of that ſort, People of ſmall fortune dread the expence of theſe ap- 
plications ſo much, that they will rather permit their intereſts in 2 8 
jands to lie dormant, than ſuvj-& themſelves to the greater inconve- 
nience of an expence they ate not always able to bear. 

Jo remove this difficulty, would perhaps be one of the moſt popular 
and beneficial undertakings in which the Honourable Board of Agri- 
culture could engage.—Some of the moſt intelligent perſons I hare 
talked with on this fubjeR are of opinion that an Act ſhould be paſſed 
+) impower the cuſtos of cach county, with the magiſtrates aſſem- 
bled at the Michaelmas quarter ſeſſions, to appoint: commifſioners 
to divide and incloſe any waſte, upon the application of the ma- 
jority of proprietors in value, under their hands and feals, Such 
commiſſioners. to be perſons nowiſe intereſted in the waſte pro- 
poſed to be incloſed, and having been previouſly choſen by a majo- 
rity of votes, at a public meeting of the proprietors, held within 
the manor or pariſh in which the waite lies, By notice given on 
the church door of ſuch pariſh for three ſucceſſive Sundays (during 
divine ſe ice) next previous to the day of meeting. 

Such powers as may be found necettary to inveſt commiſſionets with, 
and proper initructions and regulatiors as to the making the allot- 
ments and paying the expences, may be enacted, ſo as to anſwer (it 
is preſumed} all the purpoſes to be obtained by ſeparate Acts. It is 
generally believed in this county, that ſuch an Act of Parliament 
would be the means of incloſing every acre of waſte land in South 
Wales (capable of cultivation) in a very few years. 

[WesrT RipinG or Yorx, p. 55. The common fields in the weſt 
riding afford greater ſcope for practical improvements than anv other 
department The huſbandry, and are generally under mot wretched 
management, This the proprietors muſt be ſenſible of, but the ex- 
pence of a particular Act of diviſion 1ntimidates many from applying 
to Parliament for its interpoſiticn, It would therefore be of great 
utility that a general Bill was pafſed for that purpoſe, as is alread 
the caſe in Scotland, leaving ut to the judge ordinary of the bounds 
to put in execution, when application tor that purpole was made by 
any of the proprietors. 

[Noxru Ribi x oF YORK, p. 10. | The principal obſtacle 
to the improvement of the moors is the great expence of obtainin 
Acts ot Parliament for the incloſures, and the difficulty of ſettling 
with the tythe owners, and lords of the manors. 

An inſtance occurs in a townthip on the verge of the eaſtern moor- 
lands, where two-thirds of the rumber of frecholders, and confidera- 
bly more in value, deſirous of an incloſute of their commons, amount- 
ing to about 800 acres. of fine ſward land, and about 12,000 acres 
of high moors, 4,000 of which are capable of very great improvement, 
had agreed with the tythe owner, and ſigned a petitica to Parlta- 
ment; but the lord of the manor, who poſſetled very littie other 
property there, was determined to oppole it; fo that, from an appre- 
henſion of the expence and trouble attending an oppolition in Parlia- 
ment, the bunneis was dropped. 


! 
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An incloſure of open elde, amounting only to about 250 acres! ir 
a townſhip near tothe above, was made a | fow years fince'; the expence 
of obtaining the Act atone, and without any oppoſition, colt the pro- 
prietors 3704. 

P. r20.) Though this riding poſſeſſes ſome extenſive open arable 
kelds ; yet, upon the whole, the quantity 1s not large ; and they are 
in ſome degree annuaily leſſening by incloſures under Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and would ſtill more rapidly, but for the great expence of oh- 
taining thoſe Acts. 

{Pz:DroRD, p. 61.] A well-digeſted general BHI for the incloſure of 
commons, common fields, and watt lands, would wonderſully operate 
towards the ſucceſs of inclotures, as it would-be a means of ſaving a 
rery conſiderable expence in the outſet of the buſineſs. 

'HaxTS, p. 29.) We cannot take this ſubject into conſideration 
without expreſſing our aſtoniſhment, that century after century ſhould 
be ſuffered to elapſe without ſome efficient meaſures being taken to 
cultivate the waſte lands of this Kingdom, particularly thoſe belonging 
to the crown; when it is a very clear cafe, that if they were properly 
managed, they would produce ſufficieut to pay a very conſiderable part 
of the intereſt of the national debt. 

A general AQ ot Parliament, empowering commiſſioners to adjuſt 
the rights of individuals, and make allotments accordingly, as in com- 
mon incloſure Bills, che whole management of which might he under 
the commiſſioners of the land revenue, who are fully competent to the 
ſubject, having already ſurveys and reports upon moſt, if not all, the 
erown lands and foreſts in the kingdom. As foon as private claims are 
adjuſted, the remainder, of courſe, will belong to Government; and it 
requires very little arguments to prove, that it will produce an immenſe 
income to the nation, for there is ſcarce an dete but will produce ſome- 
thing conſiderable. 

{STarron „„ p. 74] A general incloſure and improvement by 
cultivation of all the waſte lands in the kingdom, wou'd, by greatly 
increaſing the national capital, have a proportionable effect upon the re- 
yenue ; and it is at ſtoniſhing that the colonization of diſtant countries 
Mould have been ſo much ence araged, while the cultivation of our own 
country remains ſo far from being ſiniſhed or perfected. 

Woncrs kk, p. 16.) Conſiderable incloſures have been made of 
late, ſome by the anthoriry of Parliament, others by mutual conſent of 
the parties intereited in them; more would certainly take place, were 
it not for the expence which attends the procuring Ads of Parliament 
for that purp oſc. A divifion of ſome of the common fields and mea- 
dos is under conſideration, 

HrRTTORHDb, p. 35. As it is a matter of indifference to this Ho- 
nourable Board, ard tothe Public, whether ſuch commons are cultivated 
by A. and &, provided they are cultivated, the interells of all parties 
may be concentrated by a public Act, warranting the incloſure thereof, 
with the approbation ot three fourths of the lard owners, including the 
lord of the manur, tester, or vicar, and the overſeer for the time being; 
to let the commons for twenty-one years to the lighett bidders, or for 
the belt rent that can be got for the ſame, giving a preference to in- 
duſtrigus cattagers with families; the rents to be applied in the firit 


place towards the diſcharge of the expences incurred by the incloſure, 
and 
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and for ever afterwards one twentieth part thereof to the lord of the 
manor, one tenth to the officiating clergyman, provided his ſtipend 18 
leſs than 100/. per annum, and the reſidue in diſcharge of the poor rates, 
or land tax, in caſe of a ſurplus ; future leaſes to be granted by the 
ſame parties or their ſucceſſors, and the ſurplus of rent to be received 
and accounted for by the overſeer for the time being. 

Appeals may be made to the juſtices at the quarter ſeſſions; who 
ſuould in theſe ſmall matters be the dernier refort, and the conſent of 
the parties, incloſure, &c. be certified by them, and enrolled in Chan- 
cery in perpetuum rei teſtimomium. 

Nox rHAMTox, p. 61. ] One great obſtacle to the inclofing of 
pariſhes, ſeems to be the very great expence to which the proprietors 
are ſubjected in procuring the Act of Parliament, and carrying 4t into 


execution. As this complaint is general all over the kingdom, it is 


to be hoped, that ſome plan will be devifed by the Legiſlature for ob- 
viating this difficulty, and for enabling proprietors to effectuate this 
great improvement with more facility, and at leſs expence.— There is 
not perhaps any one citcumſtanee regarding the agriculture of England, 
that deſerves the ſerious attention of the Board of Agriculture more 
than this, 

There are ſeveral commons of very conſiderable extent, at preſent 
depaſtured by the cattle and ſheep belonging io the adjoining tenants, 
It is needleſs to obſerve that they are overftocked and unincloſed, 
From the beſt authority, and my own olz{ervatzons, I can aver, that if 
a diviſion were to take place, a great part might be converted into 
arable land; and where water can be applied, into rich meadows, 
No advantages accrue from the preſent mode of commonage ; on the 
contrary, the balance is very commonly on the wrong tide of the 
ledger. 


Appendix 0, 


On the Culture of POTATOES in Waſte and Boggy Lands; 
from the Publications of the Board of Agriculture, and 
other Authorities. 


LD paſtures have always been conſidered extremely favourable to 

the culture of potatoes, and even upon bogs, partially or whoj!z 
drained, and upon ſuch rough {oils as are difficult to plough, this me- 
thod has been ſuccelsfully adopted; pare and burn the ſurface, ald 
lime to the aſhes; ſtrike the land into Rraight beds, ſix feet wide, 
with intervals of two feet, and two aud a half, Lay the ſets twelve 
inches ſquare on the beds, and cover them two or three inches deep, 
with ſpades from the intervals ; when the plants appear, cover them 
again in the ſame manner, one and a half or two inches more. Keep 
them clean by one handhoeing, and ſucceſſive weeding. They may 
be taken vp with the plougl, by ſpitung the beds, and filling the 
former 
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former intervals, converting the open furrows, left in the centre of 
the former beds, into drains, deep enough to leave the land dry in 
winter. | 

In Dumbartonſhire, the potatoe culture for improving waſte and 
moſſy ſoils, univerſally acknowledged to be of great advantage, Cut- 
ting down bruſh-wood and removing great ſtones, is the whole pre- 
paration previous to planting. 

In Weſt Lothian, it is obſerved, that the upland parts of the 
county produce larger crops, than the more cultivated and low ſitua- 
tions. : 

In Eaſt Lothian, in the high diſtri, the crops more productive 
than in the Tow part of the county. Sixty holls, barley meaſure, is 
not reckoned a great crop; but in tte low diſtrict, rarely more than 
forty or fifty. 

Sir W. Stirling, in Perthſhire, has often raiſed forty bolls of potatoes 
on an acre of light moor, not worth 15.-—rent at 5s, only; here are 
two hundred rents. 

In Roxburghſhire, Baron Rutherford has found them tlic beſt means 
of bringing waſte lands into culture. _ 

In Dumbartonſhire, Sir ſames Colquhoun improved a peat moſs, 
by planting potatoes in the lazy bed way; ſowed after them, meadow 
ſoft graſs, with the oats, which is excellently adapted to moſſy ſoils, 
as it ſpreads quickly, This was mown every year; the bog, being ten 
or twelve feet deep, could not be paſtured, | 2 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the faireſt and largeſt potatoes are 
produced upon the ſpongy moſſes, planted in lazy beds. 

They find in Perthſuire, that moſſes, when drained, are a favourable 
foil for potatoes. | 
| OTHER AUTHORITIES. 

"Three acres, cleared of goſs and broom, produced 9co buſhels with- 
out Manure. | 

Bogs, well drained, make great returns. No ſoil will produce a 
larger quantity than black moſs, or peat mixed with earth. 

At Charleville, they find that potatoes on bogs eſcape the froſt, when 
they are killed on the Highlands. | 

Mr. Lellie, in Ireland, reclaimed bogs by draining, and then dung- 
ing for potatoes ; the crop 320 buſhels per Engliſh acre ; afterwarcs 
excellent meadow. 

At Mercra, in Ireland, the greateſt crops are gained from hogs, fifty 
buſhels per acre more than from graſs land. Much the beſt way of 
improving bogs, but they mutt have a little dung. 

Mr. Irwin, in Ireland, tried if paring and burning would do to im- 
prove a boggy moory mountain. In anſwered greatly, and yielded 
the bett potatoes in the country. 

Mr. Brewne, of Ireland, improved 20 acres of dry heath moor, 
which would not yield any rent, to 15:5. an acre, He marled with 
white marle, from under 2 bog, 150 barrels an acre ; ſpread and left a 
year; this killed the heath—ploughed twice, and took two ſucceflive 
crops of potatoes without dung ; the firſt an extraordinary one, the 
tecond not bad, then three crops of corn, and let it. | 

Lord Altamont, in Iteland, manured a mountain moor with lime- 
| ſtone 


UNS 
fone gravel, at 401. an acre, left it two years, and then let it at 407. 
to the poor to plant potatoes ; after three noble crops of oats, ton 
graſs, let at 16s, an acre. On another conſiderable piece of poor moor, 
manured with limeſtone gravel, and ſhelly ſand, at 1/. 2s. 9d. an acre, 
ploughed and burned it, and ſowed turnips, a very noble crop. Then 
planted potatoes, without other manure, the crop much the greateſt he 
ever ſaw in his life ; from one ſtalk had 143 roots. Three good crops 
of oats; ſowed white clover, and then worth 20s. an acre. On an- 
other piece, worth 5s. an acre, limeſtone gravel, at 1/7. 2s, 9d. an acre, 
left three years, and let to the poor at 3/7. 10s. for potatoes; then thrice 
oats; left for meadow, and worth 30-. an acre. 

At Moniva, in Ireland, they plant potatoes in bogs, and get fine 
ern draining, and adding a little limeſtone gravel, or dung. 

French, at Woodlawn in Ireland, in various intereſting experi- 

ments, on a large ſcale on improving bogs, by planting potatoes after 
draining and manuring, met with great ſuccels; the crops 120. per 
acre. | 

Me. Bland, of Ireland, has improved much boggy land by liming, 
dunging, and planting potatoes; two crops great, and equally good, 

Mr. Shanley, in Ireland, on a bad red bog four feet deep, had 1,200 
ſtone of potatoes per acre; after 3 manured with limeſtone gra- 
vel, at the expence of 3. an acre; alſo a common dunging ; then 
ſowed barley twice, and laying it to graſs, became immediately worth 
401. an acre, | 

At Swinton, in Yorkſhire, on black moory ſoil, 45. Gd. an acre, 120 
buſhels an acre to 158, 

Mr, Sturt, at Brownſca, on a black peat moor, at 474. an acre, 
gained 600 buſhels an acre. 


OBSERVATION, 


The authorities that tend to elucidate this part of the ſubject, are, 
upon the whole, very ſatisfactory and important; and leave no reafon 
to doubt, that the cultute of potatoes may be purſued on theſe lands, 
with every rational hope of ſucceſs. 


POTATOES ON WOODLANDS. 


Mr. Abdy, of Eſſex, an honorary member of the Board, prubhed 2 
wood, dunged it with twenty waggon loads an acre, and planted po- 
tatoes: produce 563 buſhels per acre; expence 101. 2 3s, bd. 


OBSERVATION. 


This ſingle experiment may be of uſe to thoſe who grub up woods, 
as it may probably be found that no other crop is better adapted to be 
firſt had recourſe to on ſuch occaſions.— It mcrits a trial to diſcover 
whether dung is neceſſary in ſuch caſes. 


IN YOUNG PLANTATIONS. 

In Shropſhire, Lord Clive finds it an excellent practice to permit 
the planting of potatoes 18 his young plantations, the ſeaſon after the 
young trees are put in the 9 'i'he neighbouring cottagets are 

a | | allowed 
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allowed to plant them, and if it is new or maiden ground no manure 
1s pur in for the firit two years. The potatoes are not continued above 
three vears, and are of great ule to the young trees. 

Vr. Coke, of Holkhain, Notfolk, permits the poor people to plant 
potatocs in his young plantations, and finds the cultivation beneficial 
to the Trees, 


OBSERVATION, 


In all aſes, where the benefit to the planter and to the poor ſeems 
to be reciprocal, as in this practice, it is much to be wiſhed that the 
fame ſyſtem may be adopted. Merely to offer ſuch a hint to the Pub- 
lic, will doubtleſs have good effects. As the culture of potatoes is an 
excellent preparation for planting, why may not thoſe who have planta- 
tions in view, incloſe in terms of the Act 29 Geo, II. cap. 36, and 
endeavour to make planting of trees and potatoes go together ? 


IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE, BY TURNIPS AND POTATOES. 


The following practice ſeems to be well entitled to particular atten- 
non, as an excellent mode of improving waite lands. Firſt burn the 
ſurtace of the coarſe grounds, ſuch as che outſkirts of bogs, and lands 
Over-run with furze, heath, fearn, &c. in the months either of March 
ar April, or even May, and ſpread the aſhes about the beginning of 
uh. Then plough and harrow the land, and ſow it with turnips, the 
crop from which will probably pay the rent and expences. In the 
ſpring following plough and harrow the land, and without any farther 
manure plant the potatoes with a ſmall plough. The crop from new 
ground treated in this way is very great; ſometimes a ſecond crop of 
potatoes is taken, but in general the ſooner new land can be laid down 
in paiture the better, until it has acquired ſtrength ſufficient to yield 
crops of grain in regular rotations. According to the nature of the 
il, it may be laid down with graſs feeds, 4 with barley, if the 
land is light, or with oats, if it is ftrong or heavy, 8 
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